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LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR 


Letters  piiblisfieci  do  not  necessarily  ex- 
press tlie  policy  of  The  American  Legion. 
Keep  letters  short.  Name  and  address  must 
be  f^trnislied.  Expressions  of  opinion  and 
requests  for  persorial  serince  are  appreci- 
ated, but  tliey  camiot  be  acknoivledged  or 
answered,  due  to  lack  of  magazine  staff  for 
these  purposes.  Requests  for  personal  serv- 
ices tnliich  may  be  legitimately  asked  of 
The  American  Legion  should  be  made  to 
your  Post  Service  Officer  or  your  state 
(Department)  Americaii  Legion  Hq.  Send 
leticrs  to  the  editor  to:  Letters.  The 
American  Legion  Magazine,  1345  Avenue  of 
the  Americas.  New  York,  N.Y.  10019. 

LOSING  WEIGHT 

sir:  I  was  just  handed  the  May  1971  copy 
of  your  magazine  by  my  supervisor  and 
have  finished  reading  the  article,  "How 
to  Lose  Weight  and  Keep  It  Off,"  by 
Leavitt  A.  Knight,  Jr. 

My  boss  is  really  on  the  ball  and  knows 
I  am  constantly  dieting.  The  article  was 
the  most  informative  and  interesting  diet 
regimen  I  have  ever  read,  and  I  have 
read  a  lot  of  them.  Thank  you  for  the 
valuable  information  gained  (Oops,  I 
mean  lost)  by  this  article. 

Florence  Leavitt 
Tucson,  Ariz. 

sir:  The  article  on  losing  weight  is 
touched  with  genius.  The  discussion  on 
discarding  and  creating  habits  is  superb. 
I  am  now  over  70  but  when  I  was  about 


28  I  weighed  220  pounds  and  went  on  a 
diet  for  about  a  year  and  a  half,  until  I 
was  down  to  160.  Since  then  I  have  been 
on  a  fat-free  diet  and  presently  weigh 
about  155.  I  know  that  what  the  author 
says  is  true.  I've  lived  it.  We  are  lucky 
Mr.  Knight's  wife  nagged  him  into  writ- 
ing the  article. 

Claude  S.  Hartwell 
Boston,  Mass. 

sir:  Yours  is  the  best  article  I  have  ever 
read  on  losing  weight.  How  true  it  is  and 
it  doesn't  cost  anything.  Just  goes  to 
prove  that  the  best  things  in  life  are  free. 

Mrs.  Charles  Torrey 
Salisbury,  Vt. 

TRIBUTE  TO  GI'S 

sir:  The  American  soldier  today  receives 
very  little  recognition  from  the  news 
media  for  his  service  in  maintaining  the 
safety  of  the  free  world.  All  the  publicity 
is  given  to  anti-war  protestors,  demon- 
strations and  the  radicals  who  are  trying 
to  rip  the  United  States  apart.  Those 
same  elements  of  destruction  and  civil 
disobedience  keep  the  enemy's  fighting 
spirit  at  high  levels;  in  other  words  they 
are  literally  killing  Americans  with  their 
protesting.  My  compliments  to  you  for 


bringing  to  the  surface  opinions  on  the 
Vietnam  War  expressed  by  American 
soldiers  who  are  the  most  involved 
("Some  GI  Letters  from  Vietnam," 
April) . 

Few  can  appreciate  peace  and  freedom 
like  the  soldiers  who  fight  for  them,  be 
it  WWl,  WW2,  Korea  or  Vietnam. 

S/Sgt.  Charlie  C.  Carlson,  Jr. 
U.S.  Army,  South  Vietnam 

THE  NEW  ARMY,  Cont'd. 

sir:  My  comments  on  Leavitt  A.  Knight 
Jr.'s  article,  in  your  April  issue,  "What 
the  Army  is  Doing  to  Make  Out  Without 
the  Draft": 

1.  Early  in  WW2,  Henry  "Hap"  Arnold, 
Commanding  General,  USAAF,  made  a 
pertinent  public  comment,  "Damn  the 
regulations,  get  the  job  done!" 

2.  Time,  1951  or  thereabouts.  Author- 
ity: USAF  JAG  monthly  Brief,  Subject: 
Regulations.  "Regulations  are  a  'Guide- 
line,' which  may  be  deviated  from,  within 
reason,  and  with  sufficient  justification." 

I  mention  these  just  to  add  a  little  more 
background  support  for  the  views  ex- 
pressed in  the  article. 

Arthur  L.  Robinson 
Holzkirchen,  West  Germany 

OUTFIT  REUNION  RESPONSE 

sir:  At  my  request  you  ran  a  notice  in 
the  February  1971  issue  under  Outfit  Re- 
unions. Our  affair,  a  reunion  of  the  824th 
Tank  Destroyer  Battalion,  was  held  on 
April  24.  The  response  from  the  notice 
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was  tremendous.  Slightly  over  one-third 
of  those  present  had  read  about  the  re- 
union in  the  magazine  and  contacted  the 
committee  as  a  result.  Thank  you  for 
your  cooperation  and  your  help  in  the 
success  of  our  reunion. 

Alexander  McIntosh 
Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

ONE-WAY  CONTAINERS:  PRO  &  CON 

sir:  In  your  April  Pro  &  Con  entitled 
"Should  One-Way  Containers  Be  Ban- 
ned?" the  statement  is  made  that  "The 
nonreturnable  soft  drink  and  beer  con- 
tainer has  become  symbolic  of  the  entire 
solid  waste  pollution  problem."  If  in- 
deed the  no-return  beverage  container 
is  only  a  symbol  and  not  a  major  portion 
of  our  waste  problem — then  what  is  the 
answer?  Surely  we  can't  ban  from  our 
stores  every  type  of  convenience  "dis- 
posable" package.  And  to  ban  only  one 
type  of  product  becomes  then  a  mere 
winking  at  the  problem — a  kind  of  stick- 
ing our  heads  in  the  proverbial  sand- 
pile  (or  garbage  heap,  if  you  will) .  In 
essence,  a  ban  on  beverage  containers 
wouldn't  be  solving  the  problem:  it 
would  be  disguising  it  and,  ultimately, 
lulling  us  into  the  idea  that  we  can  leg- 
islate our  ecological  problems  away. 

The  real  answer,  I  believe,  is  threefold: 
Education  through  our  public  schools 
and  other  social  institutions,  designed  to 
create  an  increased  awareness  of  the 
waste  problem  among  our  citizenry; 
funding  of  technology  to  perfect  recy- 


cling and  utilization  of  solid  waste  ac- 
cumulated by  our  communities;  and  en- 
forcement of  anti-pollution  statutes  we 
presently  have  on  the  books — both 
against  corporate  and  individual  culprits. 

Mark  F.  Dykema 
Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

ED.  NOTE:  In  an  early  issue,  we  will 
have  an  article  with  specifics  on  how  we 
can  all  help  recycle  our  solid  waste  much 
more  than  we  are  now  doing;  and  on  in- 
teresting developments  in  industry  which 
require  public  cooperation  to  this  end. 


ANTI-WAR  VETERANS 

sir:  The  spectacle  of  the  long-haired 
heroes  of  the  veterans  anti-war  group 
throwing  medals  over  a  fence  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  the  Capitol  in  Washington  re- 
cently seemed  like  the  ultimate  in  tan- 
trums of  undisciplined  children.  Without 
questioning  the  sincerity  of  their  pro- 
test one  cannot  help  but  question  the 
usefulness  of  such  immature  and  ir- 
rational conduct.  There  must  have  been 
thousands  of  viewers,  proud  of  the  med- 
als they  themselves  had  earned,  who 
looked  on  this  scene  with  revulsion. 

The  small  group  of  protesters  who 
have  decided  that  serving  their  country 
was  a  distasteful  experience  draw  scant 
sympathy  from  the  millions  who  con- 
sider doing  so  a  duty  and  a  privilege. 

I.  D.  White 
Dublin,  N.H. 


ATTN:  WW2  5TH  ARMY  MEMBERS 

sir:  For  a  work  in  progress  on  the  Italian 
Campaign,  Sept.-Nov.  1944,  I  need  to 
hear  from  former  members  of  the  5th 
Army,  especially  men  of  the  34th,  85th, 
88th  and  91st  Infantry  Divisions  and 
their  attached  units  and  members  of  the 
1st  Armored  Division,  who  may  have  old 
letters,  unpublished  narratives,  diaries, 
or  personed  reminiscences  pertinent  to 
the  campaign.  Actually,  anyone  who  was 
in  Italy  at  the  time — from  Red  Cross 
personnel  to  muleskinners — may  have 
something  to  add  and  their  contributions 
would  be  most  appreciated. 

Roy  Livengood 
2027  Harold  Ave. 
Salina,  Kans.  67401 

PRE-  AND  POST-CONVENTION  TOURS 

sir:  Have  any  arrangements  been  made 
for  tours  to  follow  the  Legion's  National 
Convention  in  Houston  this  summer?  I 
recall  in  previous  years  tours  were  avail- 
able to  those  attending  Conventions. 

Frank  L.  Jackson 
Tuscaloosa,  Ala. 

There  will  be  pre-  and  post- Conven- 
tion tours  to  Mexico  City  available  to 
those  attending  the  Convention.  For 
complete  information,  contact  Transpor- 
tation and  Tour  Committee,  The  Ameri- 
can Legion  1971  National  Convention 
Corporation  of  Texas,  Texas  State  Hotel, 
720  Fannin  St.,  Houston,  Tex.  77002.  Con- 
vention dates  are  Aug.  27-Sept.  2. 


They  wanted  gold. 


They  gave  them  lead  instead! 


May,  1909.  Seven  men  held  little  Jacob  McCandles  for  a  $1  million  ransom. They 
weren't  afraid  of  the  army.  They  weren't  afraid  of  the  Texas  Rangers.  And  they 
thought  his  grandfather,  Big  Jake  McCandles,  was  dead.  Not  hardly! 


John  Wayne  •  Richard  Boone 


"Big  Jake" 


A  CINEMA  CENTER  FILMS  PRESENTATION 

Patrick  Wayne  ■  Christopher  Mitchum  •  Bobby  Vinton  •  Bruce  Cabot  •  Gienn  Cort>ett  -  John  Doucette 

Maureen  O'Hara  «  MARTHA 
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At  aTheatre  near  you  this  Summer 
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Washington's  Birthday,  3rd  Monday  in  Feb. 


Memorial  Day.  Last  Monday  in  May. 


WHFN  ONE  reads  the  public  debates, 
hearings  and  other  discussions 
that  have  led  to  the  enactment  of  new 
taws,  he  sometimes  does  not  know 
whether  to  laugh,  cry,  cheer,  boo  or  be 
thrilled  or  bored.  If  you  take  the  pains, 
as  I  sometimes  do,  to  wait  until  a  law 
has  been  passed  in  its  final  form  and 
then  go  back  and  review  its  history,  you 
may  find  yourself  laughing,  crying, 
cheering  and  booing  or  being  thrilled 
and  bored — on  various  sides  of  the  ques- 
tion at  various  times. 

There  were  humor,  boredom,  gladness, 
sadness,  skill  and  ineptitude  (though  few 
thrills)  in  the  history  of  the  adoption  in 
1968  of  the  law  which — starting  this 
vear — gave  us  three  old  "national  holi- 
days" on  Mondays  instead  of  on  their 
previous  fixed  dates  (Washington's  Birth- 
day, Memorial  Day  and  Veterans  Day). 
The  same  law  also  made  a  "national  holi- 
day" for  the  first  time  of  Columbus  Day. 
and  moved  it  from  Oct.  12  to  the  second 
Monday  in  October. 

Many  an  argument  for  the  Monday 
holidays  didn't  get  the  rebuttal  it 
should  have  gotten.  At  one  point  in 
the  Congressional  debate  in  1968  a 
beautiful  picture  was  painted  of  long- 
weekend  travelers  from  far  away  who 
would  pay  sales  taxes  and  buy  all  sorts 
of  products  in  your  town,  thus  boost- 
ing its  economy.  The  opponents  failed 
to  point  out  that  these  same  people 
would  not  be  paying  sales  taxes  and 
buying  all  sorts  of  products  on  these 
weekends  back  where  they  came  from, 
thus  dragging  down  the  economy  there. 

Some  opposing  Congressmen  said  the 
bill  was  simply  drawn  up  to  ease  the 
consciences  of  the  'Tuesday-Thursday 
Club" — Congressmen  who  leave  Wash- 
ington Thursday  night  and  don't  return 
until  Tuesday   morning.   Rep.   H.  R. 


How  the  Monday 

A  review  of  how  the  travel  business  managed 
to  get  Congress  to  change  four  of  our  hoHdays. 


Gross  (Iowa),  an  opponent  of  Mon-  Most  of  the  humor  in  the  battle  to 

day  holidays,  proposed  an  amendment  enact  this  law  came — in  the  form  of 

to  provide  that  "Every  Friday  when  irony — from  opponents  of  the  measure. 

Congress  is  in  session  shall  be  observed  Its  supporters  played  it  straight  most  of 

as  a  holiday  by  the  House  of  Repre-  the  time. 

sentatives."  The  proponents  didn't  think  Since  1937,  at  least,  there  had  been  a 
that  was  funny  and  asked  that  Rep.  Gross  drive  afoot  to  switch  all  of  our  non-re- 
be  ruled  out  of  order.  The  chair  so  ruled,  ligious  holidays  to  Mondays.  There's  no 
on  the  basis  that  the  basic  bill  dealt  with  doubt  that  the  movement  was  originally 
national  holidays,  not  Congressional  holi-  the  baby  solely  of  the  U.S.  travel  and 
days.  resort  industry.  Its  members  saw  an  in- 
crease in  business  if  people  could  have 


Polls  showed  long  weekends  were  popular. 
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Columbus  Day.  2nd  Monday  in  Oct. 


Veterans  Day.  4th  Monday  in  Oct. 


Holidays  Came  to  Be 


By  LEAVITT  A.  KNIGHT,  JR. 


more  three-day  weekends  and  fewer  one- 
day  midweek  holidays. 

The  idea  gathered  steam  from  slow 
beginnings  for  at  least  34  years  before 
we  got  four  new  Monday  holidays  in 
1971.  The  first  hearings  on  the  holiday 
switch  were  held  in  the  Senate  and 
House  within  a  few  weeks  of  each  other 
in  the  summer  of  1967.  In  less  than  a 
year  a  modified  version  of  the  original 
proposals  became  law,  with  a  target  date 
of  1971.  The  time-lag,  from  enacting  the 
law  in  1968  to  enforcing  it  in  1971,  was 
built  in  to  permit  adjustments  by  cal- 
endar makers,  business  managers,  labor- 
management  holiday  agreements  and 
state  legislatures. 

Congress  well  remembered  the  pickle 
that  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  got  into  when 
he  changed  Thanksgiving  on  his  own — 
on  behalf  of  business — only  to  find  the 
people  and  many  state  governors  furious 
and  the  calendar  makers  already  on 
their  presses  with  the  older  date.  Back 
then.  Congress  finally  restored  the  older 
Thanksgiving  and  eliminated  "Franks- 
giving." 

There  is  really  no  such  thing  as  a  "na- 
tional holiday"  for  the  whole  country. 
Only  the  states  decide  what  their  legal 
holidays  will  be.  A  so-called  "national 
holiday"  is  properly  a  "legal  public  holi- 
day" simply  for  federal  employees  and 
the  District  of  Columbia.  The  phrase 
"national  holiday"  is  used  to  mean  a  fed- 
eral "legal  public  holiday."  For  many 
reasons,  creating  a  holiday  for  federal 
employees  comes  close  to  forcing  the 
states  to  go  and  do  likewise.  The  move- 


ment of  mail,  the  operation  of  federal 
banking  business  and  the  conduct  of 
private  business  with  the  numerous  fed- 
eral agencies  are  affected  everywhere. 

The  original  idea  was  to  change  all 
of  our  non-religious  federal  holidays 
to  Monday — including  the  Fourth  of 
July  and  Thanksgiving,  too.  New  Year's. 
Christmas  and  Easter  weren't  to  be 
disturbed.  As  we'll  see,  creating  a  new 
federal  holiday  on  Columbus  Day  was 


plainly  an  afterthought,  for  political 
expediency. 

At  House  hearings  in  1967,  held  by 
Subcommittee  #4  of  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee, Rep.  Andrew  Jacobs,  Jr.  (Ind.) 
commented  sourly  that  Monday  is  con- 
sidered to  be  the  most  depressing  day  of 
the  week.  Rep.  Samuel  Stratton  (N.Y.), 
who  appeared  as  an  ardent  advocate  of 
the  Monday  holidays,  parried  by  saying 
that  Monday  is  blue  because  one  has  to 
go  back  to  work  then.  In  the  future  some 
Tuesdays  would  be  blue  instead. 

When  hearings  started  in  the  House 
in  August  1967,  there  were  18  bills  on 


The  travel  business  worked  34  years  to  bring  off  Monday  holidays. 
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How  the  Monday  Holidays  Came  to  Be 


the  subject  of  Monday  holidays  under 
consideration.  Only  one  of  them  called 
(in  part)  for  making  Columbus  Day  a 
"national  holiday,"  and  that  idea  wasn't 
taken  very  seriously  at  first.  But  it  gath- 
ered momentum  while  some  of  the  other 
proposals  fell  by  the  wayside.  One  of  the 
bills  which  was  never  taken  seriously 
proposed  to  change  Washington's  Birth- 
day, Memorial  Day,  the  Fourth  of  July 
and  Veterans  Day  to  Saturday.  Since 


in  July.  That  didn't  happen,  though  it 
was  at  first  offered  just  as  strongly  and 
seriously  as  the  other  proposals.  The  fact 
that  the  people  more  often  call  it  "The 
Fourth  of  July"  than  Independence  Day 
posed  a  dilemma.  Congress  was  clearly 
unwilling  to  be  subjected  to  the  criticism 
that  six  years  out  of  seven  it  would  have 
placed  the  Fourth  of  July  on  the  First  of 
July,  the  Second  of  July,  the  Third  of 


most  Americans  have  Saturdays  off  any- 
way, this  was  not  considered  to  be  a  pop- 
ular enough  idea  for  serious  discussion. 
It  might  have  obliterated  all  four  holi- 
days as  days  off  from  work  for  millions. 

Nine  bills  proposed  to  change  Wash- 
ington's Birthday  to  the  third  Monday  in 
February  (and  that  happened).  Seven 
proposed  to  move  it  to  the  same  Mon- 
day, but  change  its  name  to  "President's 
Day."  That  failed,  and  it  was  openly 
stated  in  Congress  that  not  all  Presidents 
were  held  in  the  same  esteem  as  George 
Washington. 

Seventeen  bills  proposed  to  move 
Memorial  Day  to  the  last  Monday  in 
May  (and  that  happened). 

Seventeen  bills  proposed  to  move  In- 
dependence Day  to  the  first  Monday 


Business  said  midweek  holidays  caused 
absenteeism  on  adjoining  days,  and 
cost  money  for  closing  and  opening 
before  and  after  one-day  holidays. 

July,  the  Fifth  of  July,  the  Sixth  or  the 
Seventh  of  July.  At  the  House  hearings. 
Rep.  Charles  Wiggins  (Calif.)  com- 
mented: "I  don't  know  that  I  can  bear 
the  thought  of  James  Cagney  singing 
George  M.  Cohan's  favorite  song,  'I'm  a 
Yankee  Doodle  Dandy,  born  on  the  first 
Monday  of  July."  That  shocks  me." 

Serious  argument  to  switch  the  Fourth 
of  July  to  the  first  Monday  in  July  con- 
tinued in  Congress,  in  the  press,  in  the 
business  world  and  in  the  resort  and 
travel  industry  for  some  time  thereafter. 
But  when  the  ultimate  bill  got  out  of  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee,  and  then 
to  the  floor  via  the  Rules  Committee, 
Wiggins'  message  seemed  to  have  gotten 
through.  The  Fourth  of  July  was  safe  for 
the  nonce.  There  was  no  proposal  to 


switch  it  to  a  Monday  in  the  bill  that 
came  to  the  House  floor. 

There  were  ten  bills  to  move  Veterans 
Day  to  the  second  Monday  in  November 
and  six  to  make  it  the  last  Monday  in 
October.  Some  folks  in  and  out  of  Con- 
gress— including  The  American  Legion 
— opposed  moving  Veterans  Day  off  of 
Nov.  11  (WWI  Armistice  Day)  at  all. 
The  heat  to  move  it  into  October  gath- 
ered strength  with  time.  It  apparently 
originated  among  business  interests  who 
felt  that  any  time  in  November  brought 
Veterans  Day  too  close  to  Thanksgiving 
and  Christmas  to  suit  them.  Others 
wanted  to  move  it  to  March  or  April 
(once  it  was  no  longer  on  a  day  that  had 
anything  to  do  with  veterans  anyway)  to 
fill  in  a  long  gap  between  Washington's 
Birthday  and  Memorial  Day  and  to  get 
Veterans  Day  away  from  the  crowded 
fall-winter  sequence  of  holidays  that 
start  with  Labor  Day  and  end  with  New 
Year's  Day.  Most  of  the  debate  on  this 
sounded  more  like  business  managers 
trying  to  arrange  things  efficiently,  and 
very  little  (aside  from  protests  to  the  con- 
trary) like  a  discussion  of  days  with 
meaning. 

A  Massachusetts  spokesman  did  sug- 
gest that  if  Veterans  Day  were  going  to 
be  moved  it  might  be  moved  to  Patriots' 
Day,  long  celebrated  with  a  real  feeling 
of  patriotism  in  Massachusetts  and 
Maine  on  April  17  (and  recently  moved 
to  an  April  Monday  by  Massachusetts). 

But  opponents  of  the  whole  Monday 
holiday  idea  felt  that  the  meanings  of  the 
holidays  were  being  so  destroyed  by 
equating  them  almost  solely  with  busi- 
ness and  profits  that  Rep.  S.  Fletcher 
Thompson  (Ga.)  offered  an  amend- 
ment to  brand  the  whole  movement  as  a 
coldhearted,  managerial  plan.  Let's  get 
rid  entirely  of  the  usual  names  of  the 
coming  Monday  holidays,  he  protested. 
Instead,  he  urged,  let's  call  the  new 


it  was  argued  that  long  weekends  are  safer  on  the  roads 
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It  was  claimed  that  long  weekends  were  "patriotic"  be- 
cause they'd  give  people  time  to  visit  historic  shrines. 


It  was  argued  that  "floating"  Washington's  Birth- 
day would  make  It  meaningless  in  time  to  come. 


Washington's  Birthday  "Uniform  Holi- 
day #1;  call  the  new  Memorial  Day 
"Uniform  Holiday  #2,"  call  Labor  Day 
"Uniform  Holiday  #3,"  call  the  new 
Columbus  Day  "Uniform  Holiday  #4" 
and  call  the  new  Veterans  Day  "Uniform 
Holiday  #5." 

Rep.  Thompson's  irony  was  not  ap- 
preciated by  most  of  his  colleagues,  who 
speedily  voted  down  his  amendment. 

The  forces  that  wanted  to  move  Vet- 
erans Day  back  from  November  into 
October  gained  fresh  support  and  finally 
carried  the  day.  But  they  ran  into  a 
hurdle.  The  six  original  bills  to  do  that 
had  proposed  to  put  Veterans  Day  on 
the  last  Monday  in  October.  That  would 
now  and  then  make  it  coincide  with  Hal- 
lowe'en and  get  it  all  balled  up  with 
Trick  or  Treat  for  unicef.  So  the  Judici- 
ary Committee  hit  on  October's  fourth 


Monday  instead  of  its  last  Monday.  That 
could  never  come  later  than  Oct.  28  and 
thus  would  always  miss  Hallowe'en. 

After  all  the  talk  by  the  proponents 
about  arranging  things  efficiently,  I 
thought  the  opponents  of  the  Monday 
holidays  had  a  nice  opening  to  attack 
the  crowding  of  Veterans  Day  closer  to 
Labor  Day  and  creating  Columbus  Day 
as  a  new  national  holiday  just  two  weeks 
earlier,  while  piling  both  of  them  right 
on  top  of  Hallowe'en  and  Election  Day. 

There  was  room  for  a  pretty  speech 
here  by  the  anti's,  to  show  just  how  in- 
efficient the  Monday  holiday  caper  really 
was.  But  nobody  made  that  speech. 

Further,  there  is  nothing  at  all  in  re- 
cent history  to  justify  putting  Veterans 
Day  in  October.  Veterans  Day  marks 
the  end  of  our  wars,  and  honors  the  vet- 
erans who  fought  them.  WW!  ended  in 
November  on  what  became  Veterans 
Day  in  1954.  VE  Day  in  WW2  was  in 
May.  VJ  Day  was  in  September.  The 
Korean  Armistice  was  in  July.  Spain 
sued  for  peace  in  the  Spanish-American 


War  on  Aug.  12.  Lee  surrendered  to 
Grant  at  Appomattox  Court  House  on 
April  9.  The  Mexican  War  was  settled 
in  September.  The  War  of  1812  ended 
in  December — though  the  slowness  of 
news  resulted  in  fighting  continuing  in 
January.  Our  little  war  with  Tripoli  was 
concluded  in  June  1805.  For  186  years, 
no  American  war  had  ended  in  October. 

The  opponents  of  the  Monday  holi- 
days protested  the  Veterans  Day  switch 
as  quite  meaningless,  but  fell  short  of  cit- 
ing the  above  facts.  Fd  have  thought  the 
proponents  would  have  foreseen  such 
criticism  and  would  have  justified  the 
change  to  October  by  noting  that  our 
very  first  war  came  to  a  fighting  end  on 
Oct.  19.  1781.  when  Cornwallis  sur- 
rendered to  Washington  at  Yorktown. 
But  they  didn't.  It  doesn't  appear  to  have 
occurred  to  them,  since,  on  the  record, 
they  used  every  argument  in  sight  to 
support  their  changes.  Of  course,  the 
fourth  Monday  in  October  will  never 
come  as  early  as  Oct.  1 9,  so  we  are 
doomed  to  celebrate  Veterans  Day  on  a 
day  that  will  never  mark  the  end  of  any 


it  was  argued  that  long  weekends  are  more  dangerous  on  the  roads. 
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How  the  Monday  Holidays  Came  to  Be 


of  our  wars.  That  seems  a  pity,  with  so 
many  days  and  months  to  choose  from. 

There  were  seven  bills  before  the 
Judiciary  Committee  back  in  1967  to 
switch  Thanksgiving  from  the  fourth 
Thursday  in  November  to  the  fourth 
Monday  in  November.  Franklin  Roose- 
velt's experience  seems  to  have  thrown  a 
chill  on  that  idea,  and  a  Presbyterian 
minister  reminded  the  Committee  that  it 
had  not  proposed  to  tamper  with  re- 
ligious holidays.  Thanksgiving  is  at  least 
a  "semi-religious"  holiday,  he  noted. 
Further,  a  lot  of  labor  unions  had  con- 
tracts giving  them  a  day  ofT  on  the  Fri- 
day after  Thanksgiving.  In  the  end. 
Thanksgiving  got  away  with  no  change, 
though  not  without  some  indications  that 
once  the  public  gets  used  to  the  present 
Monday  holidays  perhaps  the  Fourth  of 
July  and  Thanksgiving  can  later  be 
switched  to  Mondays. 

The  thoroughness  with  which  NATO 
(not  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organi- 
zation but  the  National  Association  of 
Travel  Organizations)  had  thought  out 
all  the  arguments  in  favor  of  Monday 
holidays,  in  several  decades  of  campaign- 
ing, ended  up  by  producing  one  of  the 
most  boring  aspects  of  reviewing  the 
legislative  history  of  the  change. 

A  set  of  arguments  having  broad  ap- 
peal to  many  people,  and  a  further  set 
of  answers  to  anticipated  objections,  had 
been  so  thoroughly  worked  out  by  this 
NATO  that  witness  after  witness  in 
favor  of  the  changes  recited  the  same 
sets  of  statistics,  answers  to  objections 
and  appealing  arguments  in  favor  of 
the  change. 

The  result  was  that  the  great  bulk  of 
128  pages  of  printed  House  hearings  is 
testimony  by  a  parade  of  witnesses  all 
saying  the  same  things,  down  to  the  sec- 
ond figure  past  the  decimal  point  of  sta- 
tistics on  traffic  deaths  on  one-day  holi- 
days compared  to  three-day  holidays. 
The  hearings  in  the  Senate  were  pretty 
much  the  same. 

Only  one  witness  and  one  letter  to  the 
Committee  opposed  the  Monday  holiday 
idea  at  the  House  hearings.  Considerable 
opposition  showed  up  later.  Nothing  in 
the  hearings  explains  why  all  but  one  of 
the  House  witnesses  were  supporters  of 
the  Monday  holidays.  Rep.  Basil  Whit- 
ener  (N.C.).  a  member  of  the  House 
Subcommittee  who  finally  filed  a  minor- 
ity report  against  the  Monday  holidays, 
complained  that  patriotic  societies  and 
other  groups  who  might  have  objected 
hadn't  been  invited  to  testify. 

Two  government  agencies  that  had 
opposed  the  idea  of  Monday  holidays  in 
Senate  hearings  a  little  earlier  sent 
spokesmen  to  the  House  who  changed 


their  positions.  Some  opposing  Congress- 
men said  they'd  had  their  arms  twisted. 
I  can't  prove  that  they  did  or  didn't. 

Most  of  the  favorable  statements  and 
supporting  facts  were  repeated  over  and 
over  again,  often  in  the  same  words. 
Nearly  all  these  statements  were  inter- 
esting the  first  time  through,  but  less  so 
the  second,  third  and  tenth  time  they 
were  said.  These  same  basic  statements 
appeared  in  most  of  the  press  editorials 
in  support  of  the  Monday  holidays. 
When  the  bill  got  to  the  floor  of  the 
House  and  began  to  fill  pages  of  the 
Congressional  Record,  the  same  state- 
ments again  were  the  bulk  of  the  record. 

The  proponents  were  thoroughly  and 


71  supporting  organizations  on  the  list, 
all  were  in  some  end  of  the  vacation, 
travel  and  resort  business — a  few  in- 
directly, most  of  them  directly. 

A  second  NATO  list  of  58  organiza- 
tions that  "indicated  support"  of  Mon- 
day holidays  was  thoroughly  sprinkled 
with  travel  and  resort  people,  but  also 
included  numerous  labor  unions,  manu- 
facturing plants,  radio  stations,  citizens' 
leagues,  stores,  publishing  houses  and 
chambers  of  commerce  even  in  non- 
resort  cities.  The  support  of  these  non- 
travel  groups  seems  to  have  tipped  the 
scales. 

According  to  Friedlander.  NATO 
didn't  make  any  headway  on  Monday 
holidays  for  a  couple  of  decades  until 
it  sold  the  idea  to  industry  and  business 
in  general,  rather  than  just  to  its  own 
travel  people.  It  had  developed  two  pow- 


uniformly  armed  and  numerous,  the 
opponents  were  fewer  and  unorganized. 

In  a  piece  in  the  New  York  Times  Sun- 
day travel  section  last  February.  Paul 
J.  C.  Friedlander  gives  all  credit  for  the 
thorough  preparation  and  the  broad  sell 
of  the  idea  to  the  National  Association 
of  Travel  Organizations.  He  said  that 
NATO  had  a  Monday  holiday  commit- 
tee right  after  WW2  which  worked  tire- 
lessly to  switch  the  holidays,  even  when 
many  of  their  colleagues  thought  the 
committee  members  were  "crackpots." 

Friedlander  recalled  hearing  the  Mon- 
day holiday  reports  given  by  the  com- 
mittee at  NATO  meetings  back  in  the 
1940's.  By  1950,  they  had  a  solid  lobby 
working,  he  said.  This  is  entirely  credible. 
When  Rep.  Stratton  appeared  as  a  wit- 
ness in  1967,  and  as  a  member  of  Con- 
gress who  had  long  fought  for  Monday 
holidays,  he  offered  a  list  of  organiza- 
tions which  "supported"  Monday  holi- 
days. NATO  had  provided  the  list.  Of 

ILLUSTRATED  BY  BOB  CLARKE 


It  was  argued  that  long  weekends 
would   "bring  families  together." 


erful  arguments  for  broad  business  sup- 
port of  long  weekends  instead  of  mid- 
week holidays.  When  NATO  voiced 
these  arguments,  the  non-travel  industry 
promptly  said  Amen,  based  on  its  own 
experiences. 

1.  When  a  holiday  occurs  in  mid- 
week, there  is  a  great  deal  of  absenteeism 
the  day  before  and  the  day  after,  as  em- 
ployees like  to  stretch  holidays  out  over 
two  or  three  days.  Many  businesses  and 
gov't  agencies  end  up  shorthanded  the 
day  before  or  after  a  one-day  holiday. 

2.  When  a  plant  or  business  has  to 
shut  down  for  one  day  in  the  middle  of 
the  week,  its  close-down  and  start-up 
expenses,  and  lost  production  while  clos- 
ing down  or  starting  up,  can  be  great. 
This  is  more  so  for  some  industries  than 
for  others.  It  can  be  a  minor  disaster  for 
certain  chemical  plants  and  at  least  a 
nuisance  for  most  firms.  Monday  holi- 
days would  only  involve  them  in  the 
normal  weekend  closing  and  opening. 

These  were  actually  the  most  power- 
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ful  arguments  that  brought  on  the  Mon- 
day holidays.  Industry  and  chambers  of 
commerce  supported  them  pretty  much 
on  that  basis.  Further,  the  very  fact  that 
many  employees  always  liked  to  get  an 
extra  day  off  when  they  had  a  one-day 
holiday  gave  pretty  good  assurance  that 
perhaps  most  Americans  preferred  three- 
day  holidays  to  one-day  holidays.  As 
soon  as  NATO  put  expressions  of  these 
various  sentiments  in  the  hands  of  Con- 
gressmen, the  whole  picture  took  on  a 
different  look  than  when  the  idea  was 
simply  one  to  boost  the  travel  business. 
Congressmen  saw  all  of  business,  the 
chambers  of  commerce  and  perhaps 
most  workers  in  the  country  as  friends 
of  the  idea.  When  Rep.  Stratton  testified 
in  favor  of  Monday  holidays  he  said  he 
had  gotten  on  board  very  early  and  had 
been  pushing  the  idea  for  about  ten  years 


got  Monday  holidays  because  ( 1 )  three- 
day  holidays  are  more  popular  than  one- 
day  holidays  and  (2)  there  are  savings 
and  profits  for  business  in  the  idea.  These 
are  not  fundamental  considerations  in 
observing  holidays,  but  they  are  power- 
ful ones. 

But  the  proponents  had  to  anticipate 
objections — most  of  which   might  be 


It  was  argued  that  long  weekends  would  keep  kids  out  of  Sunday  schools. 


because  he  felt  sure  that  most  people  in 
all  walks  of  life  liked  it. 

Other  legislators  wanted  more  proof 
of  more  support,  and  were  slower  than 
Stratton.  Tampering  with  holidays  can 
be  risky  political  business.  Before  the 
first  Congressional  hearings,  NATO  had 
more  proof  of  support  for  them.  The 
U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce  polled  10.- 
000  members  and  claimed  that  85%  of 
its  member  employers  and  90%  of  their 
employees  were  in  favor  of  Monday  hol- 
idays. This  Week  magazine,  a  Sunday 
supplement,  ran  a  poll  and  said  it  got 
205,000  responses,  with  93%  favoring 
Monday  holidays.  The  Hawaii  Em- 
ployees Council  found  73.5%  of  com- 
panies and  82.3%  of  their  employees  in 
favor.  Similar  results  were  found  in 
numerous  other  polls  by  business  and 
the  media.  Among  polls  offered  by  sup- 
porters of  Monday  holidays,  the  closest 
one  to  giving  a  negative  result  was  run 
by  WMAR-TV  in  Baltimore,  which 
turned  up  55%  for  and  45%  against. 
Many  others  showed  between  70%  and 
95%  in  favor.  Such  polls  were  held  in 
Pennsylvania,  Virginia.  Connecticut, 
Texas,  California,  Ohio,  New  York,  Wis- 
consin and  nationally,  as  well  as  in  Ha- 
waii and  Maryland. 

It  is  certain,  beyond  all  doubt,  that  we 


fundamental — so  they  needed  a  lot  of 
other  reasons,  too.  Opponents  would 
certainly  point  out  that  the  fixed  dates  of 
the  holidays  were  rooted  in  history  and 
tradition,  so  that  the  dates  helped  sup- 
port the  meanings  of  the  holidays.  No 
child  could  believe  that  Washington  was 
born  all  over  mid-February.  The  chief 
objection  would  be  that  moving  the  holi- 
days for  savings  and  profits,  and  to  pro- 
vide "not  working  for  three  days  in  a 
row"  would  undermine  the  original 
meanings  of  the  days.  Opponents  would 
say  that  American  holidays  were  being 
turned  into  Roman  holidays,  and  that 
the  Saturnalia  spirit  was  overriding  the 
seriousness  of  the  holidays  that  were 
changed.  Rep.  James  A.  Burke  (Mass.) 
said  on  the  House  floor,  ".  .  .  if  we  are 
going  to  preserve  those  things  we  hold 
sacred  in  this  Nation  and  what  they 
stand  for.  we  will  not  tinker  with  Me- 
morial Day." 

On  the  subject  of  Memorial  Day.  Rep. 
Whitener  said  in  his  minority  Judiciary 
report  that  Memorial  Day  had  always 
been  celebrated  on  May  30.  He  added: 
■'It  seems  unwarranted  to  break  with  this 
tradition.  This  is  especially  true  since 
Memorial  Day  is  the  only  one  of  our 
public  holidays  which  is  a  day  of  mourn- 
ing the  loss  of  American  life  in  military 


conflict.  Inasmuch  as  the  justification  for 
the  Monday  holiday  program  is  based  on 
increased  opportunities  for  recreation 
and  enjoyment,  it  would  seem  to  me 
especially  unfortunate  to  convert  a  day 
of  mourning  into  a  day  of  frivolity  by 
an  act  of  Congress." 

On  the  subject  of  Washington's  Birth- 
day, Rep.  Dan  Kuykendall  (Tenn.)  said: 
"The  idea  of  interjecting  commercial 
matters  into  this  ...  is  foreign  to  what  I 
believe  the  real  birthday  of  the  founder 
of  our  country  should  be. 

"If  we  do  this,  ten  years  from  now 
our  schoolchildren  will  not  know  what 
February  22  means.  They  will  not  know 
or  care  when  George  Washington  was 
born.  They  will  know  that  in  the  middle 
of  February  they  will  have  a  3-day  week- 
end for  some  reason.  This  will  come." 

But  the  proponents  had  thought  such 
objections  out  well  in  advance.  None  of 
the  older  dates  really  meant  anything, 
they  said.  So  changing  them  should  have 
no  effect  on  their  meanings.  Witness 
after  witness  recited  the  same  set  of  his- 
torical evidence  about  the  dates.  Wash- 
ington had  actually  been  born,  they 
noted,  on  Feb.  11.  under  the  Julian  cal- 
endar. In  1752.  when  the  British  empire 
— hence  the  American  colonies — 
adopted  the  Gregorian  calendar,  all  the 
days  of  the  year  were  moved  1 1  days. 
So.  since  Washington  was  actually  born 
on  Feb.  11,  there  could  be  nothing  sac- 
red about  Feb.  22  except  old  habit. 

This  was  not  really  a  good  claim,  but 
it  was  recited  so  many  times  that  it 
helped  establish  what  one  opposition 
Congressman  called  a  "climate  in  Con- 
gress" that  you  couldn't  buck.  Washing- 
ton was  born  on  the  day  we  have  always 
celebrated,  since  Feb.  22  on  our  present 
calendar  is  what  was  Feb.  1  1  the  year 
Washington  was  born.  Washington  him- 
self changed  his  birthday  to  Feb.  22 
when  the  calendar  was  changed,  to  keep 
it  on  his  real  birthday  rather  than  on  the 
new  Feb.  11.  which  was  not  his  birthday. 
The  opponents  said  all  this,  but  got  out- 
repeated. 

Memorial  Day.  said  the  proponents, 
was  arbitrarily  set  on  May  30  by  John  A. 
Logan,  head  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the 
Republic  (Union  Civil  War  veterans)  in 
1868.  (This  wasn't  true.  Rep.  Whitener 
noted.  Logan  set  May  30  because  the 
custom  of  decorating  graves  on  May  30 
was  already  widely  observed.)  Several 
states,  chiefly  in  the  South,  have  been 
celebrating  Memorial  Day  all  along  on 
June  3,  the  proponents  added.  So  May  30 
means  nothing. 

About  the  best  answer  the  opponents 
could  give  was  that  for  100  years  Me- 
morial Day  had  been  almost  universally 
celebrated  on  May  30.  and  after  exactly 
100  years  the  date  was  now  thrown  on 
the  scrap  heap,  while  exactly  50  years 
{Continued  on  page  42) 
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A  SURVEY  OF 


Careers  That  Need  Filling 
in  American  Medicine 

There's  opportunity  and  need  in  medicine  for  specialists  who  aren't  MD's. 


By  ARTHUR  S.  FREESE 

Arthvr  S.  Freese  is  the  author  oj  "Careers 
and  Opportunities  in  the  Medical  Sciences," 
E.  P.  Button  &  Co.,  June  1971. 

THESE  WORDS  are  aimed  very  much 
at  ( 1 )  young  people  who  may  read 
them  or  have  them  called  to  their  at- 
tention, (2)  their  parents  and  teachers, 
and  (3)  former  medical  corpsmen  and 
pharmacists  mates  of  the  armed  forces. 

But  reading  them  will  give  anyone 
a  rather  clear  picture  of  acute  present 
needs  for  people  who  are  not  MD's  to 
fill  various  career  spots  in  medicine. 

I  he  practice  of  medicine  and  its  ad- 
ministration are  changing. 

One  of  the  marked  changes  is  a  trend 
to  try  to  free  doctors  from  a  lot  of  work 
thai  someone  else  can  do,  to  let  them  do 
more  of  what  only  they  can  do. 


Another  is  that  new  equipment  and 
new  techniques  call  for  people  with  new 
skills. 

Brand  new  careers  in  health  care  and 
a  bigger  demand  for  people  to  fill  older 
careers  are  the  result.  There  are  acute 
shortages  in  many  of  these  positions.  The 
most  advanced  thinkers  in  medical  ad- 
ministration are  saying  that  many  of  our 
nation's  health  problems  can  only  be 
solved  if  we  get  more  people  to  become 
what  they  call  "paramedical  specialists." 
That's  a  fancy  phrase  for  those  who 
work  in  health  care  who  do  not  have 
MD  degrees. 

The  variety  of  "paramedical"  open- 
ings is  enormous.  They  include  medical 
secretaries  and  medical  librarians  quite 
as  much  as  people  who  deal  with  ther- 
apy, instruments,  tissues,  laboratory 
testing,  bed  care.  etc. 
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Physician's  Assistant  (standing)  fills  a  brand  new  job. 
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Very  little  special  training  is  required 
in  some  of  the  medical  jobs  that  are  now 
looking  for  people.  Others,  such  as  med- 
ical physicists,  need  advanced  degrees, 
even  if  they  are  not  MD  degrees. 

One  of  the  new  careers  is  "physician's 
assistant,"  a  title  that  was  unheard  of 
only  a  few  years  ago.  A  physician's  as- 
sistant is  a  person  who  can  assist  a  doc- 
tor in  almost  anything  he  does,  without 
being  a  nurse. 

With  the  shortage  of  registered  nurses, 
there  are  more  openings  for  licensed 
practical  nurses — who  don't  need  as 
much  training  as  an  RN. 

In  general,  the  field  of  medicine  is 
creating  new  jobs  and  dividing  its  work 
up  more,  and  is  crying  for  people  to  fill 
the  gaps.  And  there  is  now  a  national 
effort  to  get  former  non-MD  medical 
people  who  served  in  the  armed  forces 
to  continue,  as  veterans,  in  the  health 
care  field.  They  are  getting  credit  for 
their  military  experience  in  qualifying 
themselves  for  civilian  health  care  jobs. 

Below  we  describe  1 7  non-MD  health 
specialties  now  in  demand — some  new, 
some  old — and  there  are  many  more.  We 
tell  you  enough — about  the  kind  of 
work,  the  needed  training,  the  cost  of 
training,  the  demand,  the  pay,  the 
places  of  employment  and  the  natural 
avenues  of  advancement  for  the  ambi- 
tious— to  provide  an  introduction.  In 
each  case  we  give  the  name  and  address 
of  a  source  of  more  detailed  informa- 
tion. And  nearly  all  of  these  sources  are 
genuinely  interested  in  anyone  who  is 
interested  in  their  fields.  At  the  end,  we 
tell  about  the  program  for  veterans  with 
medical  care  experience  in  the  armed 
forces. 

Here  is  the  summary: 

Physician's  Assistant.  This  new  pro- 
fessional does  much  of  what  a  doctor 
does,  giving  physical  examinations  and 
treating  illnesses  under  supervision  of  a 
physician.  He  often  specializes,  in  chil- 
dren or  surgery,  for  example. 

Education  and  Training.  High  school 
diploma  or  its  equivalent.  Further  train- 
ing varies  considerably  but  most  involves 
four  years  of  training,  part  of  which 
may  be  experience  (as  medical  corps- 
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Peter  Melendez  was  an  Inhalation  Therapist  in  the  military.  Now  he  continues  to  be  one  in  New  York's  Mt.  Sinai  Hospital. 


man  or  nurse)  and  part  academic,  often 
roughly  half  and  half. 

Cost  of  Training.  Too  variable  to  esti- 
mate, but  numerous  scholarships  and 
grants  should  be  available  before  long 
from  federal  funds. 

Demand.  Unlimited  as  far  into  the  future 
as  any  experts  can  see. 

Places  of  Employment.  Wherever  a 
physician  practices — in  his  private  of- 
fice or  on  home  calls,  in  a  hospital  or 
clinic.  Experienced  medical  administra- 
tors see  a  growing  need  for  physicians' 
assistants  for  overworked  city  doctors 
and  for  rural  doctors  with  large  areas  to 
cover. 


Earnings.  Begin  at  about  $10,000  a  year 
and  go  up  to  $18,000,  but  these  are  ex- 
pected to  rise. 

Chances  for  Advancement.  Do  general 
practice  or  specialize,  but  only  the  future 
can  answer  this  question  adequately  since 
the  field  is  so  new. 

Source  of  More  Information.  American 
Medical  Association,  535  North  Dear- 
born Street,  Chicago,  111.  60610. 

Licensed  Practical  Nurse  (LPN).  This 
professional  does  essentially  everything 
the  registered  nurse  (RN)  does,  but — 
with  less  training — must  work  under  an 
RN's  supervision.  The  LPN  is  assuming 


increased  responsibility,  giving  injec- 
tions and  intravenous  fluids,  working 
in  coronary  care  units. 

Education  and  Training.  Two  years  of 
high  school  or  a  high  school  diploma 
(or  the  equivalent).  Some  high  schools 
offer  an  LPN  program  in  conjunction 
with  their  regular  course — otherwise  a 
one-year  special  course  or  a  two-year 
associate-degree  college  program  after 
high  school. 

Cost  of  Training.  May  vary  from  noth- 
ing up  to  $500,  except  for  associate- 
degree  programs  which  run  what  any 
other  such  degree  programs  in  a  similar 
institution  cost.  (Continued  next  page) 
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CONTINUED  A  Survey  of  Careers  That  Need  Filling  in  American  Medicine 
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Licensed  Practical  Nurses  are  in  big  demand. 

Deinaiid.  There  is  no  likelihood  of  any 
decrease  in  the  current  urgent  need  for 
LPN's.  at  least  for  the  next  ten  years. 

Places  of  EinployiueiU.  Hospitals,  nurs- 
ing homes,  the  armed  forces,  indus- 
try, public  health,  schools,  doctors'  of- 
fices, private  duty. 

Eaniin!>.s.  Begin  at  $4,000  to  $7,200  a 
year  and  go  as  high  as  $10,000. 

Chances  for  Advancement.  Can  become 
an  RN  with  increased  salary  and  wider 
opportunities.  Even  as  an  LPN  there 
are  supervisory  positions  in  some  in- 
stitutions. 

Source  of  More  Information.  National 
Federation  of  Licensed  Practical  Nurses, 
250  West  57  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10019. 
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diseases  and  even  prepare  the  "atomic 
cocktails"  (radioisotopes). 

Education  and  Training.  High  school 
diploma  or  its  equivalent,  and  either  a 
two-year  hospital -sponsored  program 
or  a  two-  or  four-year  college  program 
with  either  an  associate's  or  bachelor's 
degree. 

Cost  of  Training.  Many  hospital-based 
programs  are  free,  but  tuition  may  go 
up  to  $1,000.  College  costs  are  the 
same  as  any  other  degree  program  in 
a  similar  institution  (an  Ivy  League 
school  would  be  more  than  a  state  uni- 
versity). Scholarships  and  grants  de- 
pend on  the  availability  of  federal 
funds. 

Demand.  Jobs  waiting  for  graduates  as 
far  into  the  future  as  experts  can  see. 

Places  of  Employment.  Hospitals  and 
clinics,  doctors'  offices,  government 
agencies  at  all  levels,  and  industry. 

Earnings.  Begin  at  close  to  $10,000  a 
year  and  go  up  to  double  that  figure, 
and  these  salaries  are  rising. 

Chances  for  Advancement.  Specialize 
or  move  up  to  administrative,  super- 
visory or  teaching  positions. 

Source  of  More  Information.  The  Amer- 
ican Society  of  Radiologic  Technolo- 
gists, 645  North  Michigan  Avenue,  Chi- 
cago, 111.  6061 1. 
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X-Ray  Technician  on  the  job,  Port  Chester,  N.Y. 

X-Ray  Technicians.  These  profession- 
als (also  called  "radiologic  technol- 
ogists")— and  not  the  doctors — are  the 
ones  who  actually  take  the  medical 
x-rays  for  diagnosis,  use  x-rays  to  treat 
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Operating  Room  Technician. 

Operating  Room  Technician.  This 
professional  prepares  the  hospital  op- 
erating and  delivery  rooms,  their  in- 
struments and  supplies;  passes  things  to 
the  surgeon  or  obstetrician,  assists  in 
administering  blood  or  injections;  does 
operating  room  work  formerly  done  by 
registered  nurses. 

Education  and  Training.  High  school 
diploma  or  its  equivalent  and  a  technol- 
ogy training  program  of  eight  months 
(a  school  year). 


Cost  of  Training.  May  vary  from  noth- 
ing to  perhaps  $175. 

Demand.  Far  exceeds  the  supply  and 
is  likely  to  do  so  far  into  the  foresee- 
able future. 


Places  of  Employment.  Hospital  oper- 
ating or  delivery  rooms. 

Earnings.  Begin  at  about  $7,000  a  year. 
In  administrative  position  can  go  up 
to  $10,000  or  even  $12,000. 

Chances  for  Advancement.  If  you  take 
an  associate's  degree  in  operating  room 
technology,  can  become  an  administra- 
tor. 

Source  of  More  Information.  Associa- 
tion of  Operating  Room  Nurses,  Denver 
Technological  Center,  8085  E.  Prentice 
Avenue,  Englewood,  Col.  80110. 


Medical  Record  Librarian. 


Medical  Record  Librarian.  This  pro- 
fessional designs  and  maintains  a  filing 
system  for  the  complete  illness  and 
treatment  records  of  all  hospital  pa- 
tients; analyzes  medical  records  for  sta- 
tistical purposes  and  use  in  research  and 
treatment. 

Education  cmd  Training.  High  school 
diploma  or  its  equivalent,  and  a  four- 
year  college  program  giving  a  bachelor's 
degree. 

Cost  of  Education.  That  of  any  college 
program  in  a  similar  institution. 

Demand.  Acute  shortage  likely  to  con- 
tinue. 

Places  of  Employment.  90%  work  in 
hospitals,  others  in  drug  firms,  health 
agencies,  government,  education  and 
industry. 

Earnings.  Begin  at  $5,000  to  $10,000 
a  year  and  go  to  double  that  and  even 
more. 

Chances  for  Advancement.  Administra- 
tion positions  and  department  head  or 
professorship  in  teaching. 

Source  of  More  Informaton.  American 
Association  of  Medical  Record  Librari- 
ans, John  Hancock  Center,  875  North 
Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago  III.  60611. 

Medical  Physicist.  This  professional 
plans  the  use  of  x-rays,  radium  and 


Medical  Physicist  is  a  highly  trained  scientist. 

other  radiation  in  the  fight  against  can- 
cer; investigates  bioelectrical  changes  in 
heart  and  brain;  protects  people  against 
danger  of  excessive  exposure  to  radia- 
tion. 

Education  and  Training.  High  school 
diploma  or  its  equivalent,  a  four-year 
college  course  and  a  bachelor's  degree 
with  some  extra  training  in  specialized 
hospital  applications.  Many  take  a  mas- 
ter's degree  or  even  a  Ph.D. 

Cost  of  Training.  About  the  same  as 
any  university  program  in  a  similar  in- 
stitution. Scholarships  and  grants  have 
been  widely  available  but  these  depend 
on  the  state  of  federal  funds. 

Demand.  Far  exceeds  the  supply  and  is 
likely  to  do  so  well  into  the  foreseeable 
future. 

Places  of  Employment.  In  hospitals  and 
medical  centers,  teaching  in  professional 
and  postgraduate  schools,  in  research 
institutions  and  industry,  as  private  con- 
sultants to  physicians,  industry  and  in- 
stitutions. 

Earnings.  Begin  at  a  little  over  $10,000 
and  go  up  to  $30,000  and  more.  Sal- 
aries are  on  the  way  up. 

Chances  for  Advancement.  Become 
head  of  department  or  a  full  professor 
or  go  into  research. 

Source  of  More  Information.  American 
Association  of  Physicists  in  Medicine, 
335  East  45  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10017. 

Medical  Secretary.  This  professional 
is  a  competent  executive  secretary  with 
a  knowledge  of  medical  terminology; 
manages  the  office,  acts  as  receptionist 
and  handles  the  financial  details  as  well 
as  the  medical  record  keeping. 

Education  and  Training.  Basically,  sec- 
retarial training.  Many  medical  secre- 
taries pick  up  technical  information  on 
the  job.  High  school  diploma  or  its 


equivalent,  with  additional  training  at 
secretarial  or  business  school,  or  a  two- 
or  four-year  college  program  with  ap- 
propriate degree. 

Cost  of  Training.  Varies  widely  depend- 
ing on  school  attended;  college  costs 
those  of  any  similar  institution. 

Demand.  An  acute  shortage  is  predicted 
well  into  the  future. 

Places  of  Employment.  Private  doctor's 
office,  hospital,  any  governmental  or 
private  agency  or  industrial  firm  em- 
ploying physician. 

Earnings.  Begin  about  $5,000  or  $6,000 
a  year  and  can  go  up  to  double  this 
and  more.  Salaries  on  the  rise. 
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Right,  a  Medical  Secretary. 

Chances  for  Advancement.  Administra- 
tive and  supervisory  positions,  even 
some  teaching  positions  in  the  few 
colleges  or  schools  that  train  medical 
secretaries. 

Source  of  More  Information.  Ameri- 
can Association  of  Medical  Assistants, 
200  East  Ohio  Street,  Chicago,  111. 
60611. 
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Medical  Lab  Technologist  (standing). 

Medical    Laboratory  Technologists. 

These  professionals  handle  the  scien- 
tific medical  laboratory  tests,  carry  out 
the  unbelievably  complex  diagnostic, 
chemical,  atomic  and  bacteriologic  pro- 
cedures. 

Education  and  Training.  High  school 
diploma  or  its  equivalent,  and  usually 


(today)  four  years  of  college  for  a 
bachelor's  degree;  often  advanced  de- 
grees are  also  taken. 

Cost  of  Education.  That  of  any  college 
program  of  the  same  length  in  a  similar 
institution.  Scholarships  and  grants  are 
available  as  the  current  federal  funds 
for  medical  education  will  permit. 

Demand.  Acute  shortage  likely  to  con- 
tinue strong  into  the  foreseeable  future. 

Places  of  Employment.  Hospitals,  clin- 
ics, private  laboratories,  research  facili- 
ties, public  health  and  other  government 
agencies,  drug  industry. 

Earnings.  Begin  at  $8,000  to  $10,000 
and  go  up  to  double  this  much.  Salaries 
are  rising. 

Chances  for  Advancement.  Administra- 
tive, supervisory  and  teaching  positions 
open;  advanced  degrees  and  medical  re- 
search available;  head  department  in 
hospital  or  school. 

Source  of  More  Information.  Ameri- 
can Society  of  Medical  Technologists, 
Hermann  Professional  Building,  Hous- 
ton, Tex.  77025. 
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Medical  Lab  Technician  on  job  in  N.Y. 

Medical    Laboratory  Technicians. 

These  professionals  do  the  more  rou- 
tine tests  under  the  supervision  of  the 
technologist.  They  check  Pap  tests  for 
cancer,  prepare  slices  of  tissue  from  the 
operating  room  for  immediate  exami- 
nation or  stain  microscope  specimens. 

Education  and  Training.  Varies  greatly 
depending  on  the  type  of  work.  All 
have  high  school  diplomas  or  the  equiv- 
alents, plus  either  12  months  in  an 
approved  school  for  technicians  or  two 
years  of  college.  Some  go  on  to  take 
a  bachelor's  degree. 

Cost  of  Training.  Special  schools  are 
usually  free,  but  a  college  program  costs 
what  any  other  in  a  similar  institution 
would.  Scholarships  and  grants  depend 
on  availability  of  federal  funds. 

Demand.  Acute  shortage  likely  to  con- 
tinue far  into  the  future. 

Places  of  Employment.  Hospitals,  clin- 
ics, private  laboratories,  public  health 
and  other  government  agencies. 

Earnings.  Vary  widely  depending  on 
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the  level  of  technician.  Least  trained 
begin  at  about  $4,000  to  $8,000  a  year 
and  go  up  to  $12,000  or  more — and 
this  is  rising. 

Chances  jor  Advancement.  Supervisory 
positions  in  own  field.  With  college 
degree  can  rise  to  medical  technologist. 

Source  of  More  Information.  National 
Committee  for  Careers  in  Medical  Tech- 
nology, 9650  Rockville  Pike,  Bethesda, 
Md.  20014. 


WALTER  BOLL /COMMUNITY  COLLEGE,  N.Y.C. 


samples  to  evaluate  the  gases  in  it. 

Education  and  Training.  High  school 
diploma  or  its  equivalent,  plus  nine 
months  to  two  years  of  training,  either 
in  a  hospital-sponsored  program  or  a 
college  with  an  associates  degree. 

Cost  of  Training.  Hospital-sponsored 
programs  usually  free,  but  college  pro- 
grams cost  the  same  as  those  in  any 
similar  institution.  Scholarships  and 
grants  depend  on  federal  funds  avail- 
able. 

Demand.  Far  outstrips  supply  and  will 
continue  to  for  many  years  to  come. 

Places  of  Employment.  Mostly  in  hos- 
pitals but  also  in  research,  health  de- 
partments and  industry. 

Earnings.  Begin  at  $6,000  to  $10,000 
a  year  and  can  go  up  to  double  that 
figure. 

Chances  for  Advancement.  Administra- 
tive, teaching  and  research  positions 
open. 


AFM/VETERANS  ADMINISTRATION,  N.Y.C. 


li:i>IrAI.  (  KXTKIt.  N.Y.C, 


Dispensing  Optician  fitting  glasses. 

Dispensing  Opticians.  These  profes- 
sionals work  in  cooperation  with  oph- 
thalmologist (eye  doctor)  and  op- 
tometrist (lens  prescriber):  fill  written 
prescriptions  for  eyeglasses  by  hav- 
ing lenses  ground,  help  select  suitable 
frames  and  fit  them. 

Education  and  Training.  High  school 
diploma  or  its  equivalent  and  a  two- 
year  college  program  with  an  associ- 
ate's degree. 

Cost  of  Training.  About  the  same  as 
any  two-year  college  program  in  a 
similar  institution. 

Denuuul.  Exceeds  the  supply  and  is 
likely  to  continue  to  do  so  far  into  the 
future. 

Places  of  Employment.  Retail  eyeglass 
dispensing  establishments  or  optical  lab- 
oratories. 

Earnings.  Begin  at  about  $6,000  a  year. 
Those  who  own  stores  can  make  up 
to  $20,000  a  year  and  more. 

Chances  for  Advancement.  Own  or 
manage  a  dispensing  office  or  branch 
of  a  chain;  supervise  an  optical  labora- 
tory. 

Source  of  More  Infornuition.  Ameri- 
can Board  of  Opticianry,  821  Eggert 
Road,  Buffalo,  N.Y.  14226. 

Inhalation  Therapist.  This  professional 
(also  called  a  respiratory  therapist) 
works  with  breathing  problems,  using 
and  attending  to  equipment  such  as 
resuscitators,  iron  lungs,  oxygen  tents 
and  incubators:  even  analyzing  blood 
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nhalation  Therapist. 


Source  of  More  Information.  American 
Association  of  Inhalation  Therapists, 
332  South  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago, 
III.  60604. 

Pharmacist.  This  professional  mixes 
and  dispenses  medicines,  tests  them  for 
purity  and  strength  and  provides  in- 
formation on  the  eft'ects  of  drugs,  even 
develops  new  ones. 

Education  and  Training.  High  school 
diploma  or  its  equivalent,  five  years 
(commonly)  at  college  of  pharmacy  for 
a  bachelor's  degree,  some  go  on  to  Ph.D. 

Cost  of  Training.  Varies,  but  about 
$  1 ,700  a  year  is  mentioned  by  educators 
as  a  good  average  figure  for  tuition. 

Demand.  Those  in  field  say  there  are 
jobs  waiting  for  any  graduate;  that  there 
is  a  tremendous  need  and  not  enough 
students. 

Places  of  Employment.  Retail  drug 
stores,  pharmaceutical  houses,  hospitals, 
armed  forces,  public  health  agencies,  re- 
search facilities,  laboratories,  salesmen 
to  doctors,  teachers  in  pharmacy  college. 


Pharmacist  In  VA  hospital. 
Earnings.  Minimum  salary  in  New  York 
State  for  example  is  $13,500  a  year,  and 
the  pharmacist  who  owns  his  store,  par- 
ticularly in  a  small  town,  may  do  much 
better. 

Chances  for  Advancement.  Go  on  to 
doctorate,  research,  administrative  or  su- 
pervisory positions,  head  of  department. 

Source  of  More  Information.  American 
Pharmaceutical  Association,  2215  Con- 
stitution Avenue,  N.W.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20037. 

Physical  Therapist.  This  professional 
evaluates  physical  disabilities;  and  with 
exercises  and  training  techniques,  mas- 
sage and  physical  agents  (heat,  light, 
electricity,  water)  he  relieves  pain  and 
restores  muscle  coordination,  strength, 
use  and  endurance. 

Education  cmd  Training.  High  school 
diploma  or  its  equivalent,  and  a  four- 
year  college  program  with  a  bachelor's 
degree;  perhaps  also  a  master's  degree, 
rarely  a  doctorate. 

AFM/VETERANS  ADMINISTRATION,  N,Y.C. 


Physical  Therapist  at  work  in  VA. 
Cost  of  Training.  About  the  same  as  any 
college  program  in  a  similar  institution. 
Scholarships  and  grants  hitherto  widely 
available  now  depend  on  the  availability 
of  federal  funds. 

Demand.  Experts  predict  the  current 
shortage  will  continue  for  at  least  an- 
other five  years. 

Places  of  Employment.  In  hospitals, 
nursing  homes,  rehabilitation  centers, 
schools,  industry,  government  and  pri- 


vate  agencies,  the  armed  forces,  teaching 
or  even  private  practice. 

Earnings.  Begin  at  $8,500  to  $10,000  a 
year  and  in  ten  years  can  reach  $20,000 
— and  salaries  are  rising. 

Chances  for  Advancement.  Take  super- 
visory positions  in  hospitals,  agencies  and 
other  institutions,  head  teaching  depart- 
ment; some  with  doctorates  in  anatomy 
or  physiology  even  teach  in  medical 
schools. 

Source  of  More  Information.  American 
Physical  Therapy  Association,  1 156  15th 
Street,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

AFM/MT.  SINAI  MEDICAL  CENTER,  N.Y.C. 


Occupational  Therapist,  at  left. 

Occupational  Therapist.  This  profes- 
sional works  primarily  with  the  upper 
limbs,  takes  a  psychological  approach. 
Working  skills — such  as  woodwork, 
printing  or  jewelry-making — are  used  to 
restore  the  muscle  strength,  coordina- 
tion, the  ability  to  perform  the  tasks  of 
everyday  living,  even  help  the  mentally 
ill. 

Education  and  Training.  High  school 
diploma  or  its  equivalent,  and  a  four- 
year  college  program  for  a  bachelor's 
degree.  Sometimes  a  master's  degree  is 
also  taken. 

Cost  of  Training.  About  the  same  as  any 
college  program  in  a  similar  institution. 
Scholarships  and  grants  have  been  widely 
available  but  primarily  depend  on  the 
accessibility  of  federal  funds. 

Demand.  Those  in  the  field  say  there  is 
still  a  shortage  of  these  professionals  and 
this  will  continue. 

Places  of  Employment.  In  hospitals  and 
psychiatric  institutions,  nursing  homes 
and  rehabilitation  centers,  government 
and  private  agencies,  armed  forces,  in- 
dustry, teaching,  even  private  practice. 

Earnings.  In  the  same  general  area  as  the 
physical  therapist  but  slightly  lower. 
Salaries  are  on  the  rise. 

Chances  for  Advancement.  Supervisory 
positions  in  hospitals,  agencies  and  other 
institutions,  even  State  Director  in  a 
mental  hygiene  department;  or  head  a 
teaching  department  or  do  private 
practice. 

Source  of  More  Information.  American 
Occupational  Therapy  Association,  251 


Park  Avenue  South,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10010. 

Recreational  Therapist.  This  profes- 
sional uses  recreation  to  help  rehabilitate 
the  individual,  whether  physically  or 
emotionally  handicapped  or  disabled, 
mentally  retarded  or  socially  deprived. 
Recreational  therapists  are  strongly 
psychologically-oriented. 

Education  and  Training.  High  school 
diploma  or  its  equivalent,  a  four-year 
college  program  for  a  bachelor's  degree 
and  another  year  for  a  master's  degree. 

Cost  of  Training.  About  the  same  as  any 
college  program  in  a  similar  institution. 
Scholarships  and  grants  have  been  widely 
available  but  are  primarily  dependent  on 
the  state  of  federal  funds  for  education. 

Demand.  These  professionals  are  in  very 
short  supply  and  this  is  expected  to  con- 
tinue into  the  future. 

Places  of  Employment.  In  hospitals  and 
psychiatric  institutions;  nursing  homes 
and  rehabilitation  centers;  agencies  for 
the  crippled,  blind,  mentally  retarded, 
aged  and  the  physically  handicapped  and 
disabled;  teaching  and  some  private 
practice. 

AFM/UXITED  HOSPITAL.   PORT  CHESTER.  N.Y. 


Recreational  Therapist  in  hospital. 

Earnings.  In  general  in  the  same  area  as 
the  occupational  therapist  but  can  go  up 
close  to  $50,000  (as  director  of  recrea- 
tion for  a  very  large  city).  Salaries  are 
on  the  rise. 

Chances  for  Advancement.  Supervisory 
and  administrative  positions  in  hospitals 
and  other  institutions,  agencies  and  gov- 
ernment, head  a  teaching  department  or 
occasionally  do  private  practice. 

Source  of  More  Information.  The  Na- 
tional Recreation  and  Park  Association, 
1700  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  N.W.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20005. 

Dental  Hygienist.  This  professional 
cleans  teeth,  applies  fluoride  solutions  to 
prevent  decay,  makes  dental  x-rays,  ex- 
amines teeth  and  mouths  and  teaches 
dental  care. 

Education  and  Training.  High  school 
diploma  or  its  equivalent,  and  either  a 
two-year  college  program  with  an  asso- 
ciate's degree  or  a  two-year  course  in  a 
hygienist's  school;  perhaps  a  four-year 
college  program  with  a  bachelor's  de- 


gree, or  even  go  on  to  a  master's  degree. 

Cost  of  Training.  Either  about  what  any 
college  program  in  a  similar  institution 
would  cost  or  very  considerably  less  in 
the  non-degree  special  schools. 

FONES  SCHOOL  OF  DEN  l  AI.  HYGIENE.  CONN. 


Dental  Hygienist  cleaning  teeth. 

Demand.  In  distinctly  short  supply  and 
likely  to  remain  so  for  quite  some  time 
to  come. 

Earnings.  Begin  in  the  $4,000  to  $6,000 
range  and  go  up  to  $10,000.  Salaries 
likely  to  rise. 

Chances  for  Advancement.  With  a  mas- 
ter's degree  the  dental  hygienist  can 
move  into  teaching,  administrative  and 
public  health  jobs. 

Places  of  Employment.  In  private  dental 
offices,  in  schools  and  hospitals,  in  pub- 
lic health  programs. 

Source  of  More  Information.  American 
Dental  Hygienists'  Association,  21 1  East 
Chicago  Avenue,  Chicago,  111.  60611. 


AFM    T>R,  CI- 


Dental  Assistant  aids  dentist. 

Dental  Assistant.  This  professional 
prepares  office  and  patient  for  the  den- 
tist, hands  him  instruments  and  mixes 
his  filling  materials,  does  some  dental 
laboratory  work,  develops  x-rays. 

Education  and  Training.  High  school 
diploma  or  its  equivalent,  one  or  two 
years  of  vocational  training.  Often  on- 
the-job  training  alone. 

(Continued  on  page  48) 
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Henry  Eckford's  shipyard  at  Sackets  Harbor,  N.Y.,  at  peak  of  the  yard's  activities  to  supply  an  armada  for  U.S.  naval 


By  HARVEY  ARDMAN 

AMERICANS  WHO  haven't  read  of  the 
naval  warfare  on  Lake  Ontario  in 
the  war  of  1812  in  some  detail  have 
missed  a  chapter  of  U.S.  history  which 
makes  better  reading  than  it  did  living. 
It  had  all  sorts  of  interesting  events — 
funny,  inspiring,  futile  and  aggravating. 

In  only  two  instances  did  this  struggle 
between  U.S.  and  British  fresh-water 
fleets  produce  results  that  deserve  to 
stand  unforgotten.  It  helped  produce 
(out  of  war)  the  great  unarmed  border 


that  stretches  between  us  and  Canada. 
That's  one.  and  it  is  remembered.  Al- 
most forgotten,  except  on  the  shores  of 
Ontario,  is  number  two.  An  American 
shipbuilder  from  New  York  named 
Henry  Eckford  constructed  out  of  vir- 
gin forest  an  outpouring  of  U.S.  war- 
ships which  may  not  have  satisfied  his 
ship-hungry  naval  commander,  but 
which,  considering  the  circumstances, 
was  not  overshadowed  by  the  later  great 
shipbuilding  yards  of  Henry  J.  Kaiser 
in  WW2.  Give  Kaiser  Eckford's  war 
and  Eckford's  means,  and  Henry  Kaiser 


might  well  have  lowered  his  flag  to 
Henry  Eckford. 

Eckford  wasn't  yet  on  Ontario's 
shores  when  the  tale  of  the  Old  Sow 
unfolded.  It  gives  you  an  idea  of  the 
setting,  the  nature  of  the  war  and  the 
sort  of  circumstances  that  Eckford 
found  when  he  soon  arrived  with  the 
mission  of  building  ships  in  that  largely 
unsettled  lakeshore  faster  than  the  Brit- 
ish— who  had  a  headstart. 

The  war  had  barely  begun  when  the 
Old  Sow  incident  occurred.  In  July  of 

ILLUSTRATED  BY  CHARLES  WATERHOUSE 
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in  the  War  of  1812  Ti 


I     HENRY  ECKFORD 

I    His  character  exemplified 
the  best  American  traits. 


forces  on  Lake  Ontario 


1812,  a  British  squadron  of  six  vessels 
came  sailing  across  the  lake  to  Sackets 
Harbor,  where  the  [7.5.5.  Oneida  was 
anchored.  The  Oneida  was  our  only 
respectable  warship  on  the  lake,  and 
Sackets  Harbor  was  one  of  the  few 
usable  American  bases  on  the  south 
shore  of  a  lake  which  has  few  indenta- 
tions. The  others — Sea  Breeze,  near 
present  Rochester:  Sodus  Point  and 
Oswego — were  either  indefensible,  diffi- 
cult to  supply  or  in  an  advanced  state  of 
decay. 

A  British  victory  pounded  home  on 


U.S.  sloop  General  Pike,  under  command  of  Commodore  Isaac  Chauncey  and  British 
sloop  Wolfe,  under  command  of  Sir  James  Yeo,  preparing  for  action,  Sept.  28,  1813. 
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Our  Fantastic  Shipbuilder  in  the  War  of  1812 


this  day  could  win  control  of  the  lake, 
end  the  considerable  threat  that  an 
American-controlled  lake  posed  to  the 
British  defenses  of  Canada  and  largely 
cut  us  off  from  making  military  use  of 
Lake  Erie  as  a  threat  to  Canada,  too. 

The  British,  with  more  than  80  can- 
non in  a  squadron  led  by  the  Royal 
George,  trapped  the  Oneida  in  the  har- 
bor. She  tried  to  run  out,  but  couldn't 
make  it  in  time  and  returned.  Her  crew 
barely  had  time  to  dismount  some  of 
Oneida's  guns  and  set  them  up  as  an 
improvised  shore  battery  as  the  British 
armada  came  on  in  a  light  wind. 

British  Commodore  Earle  sent  word 
to  surrender  or  the  combined  guns  of 
his  fleet  would  support  a  landing  party 
that  would  burn  Sackets  Harbor  to  the 
ground. 

On  shore,  the  New  York  militia,  un- 
der Gen.  Jacob  Brown,  had  seven  can- 
non in  addition  to  the  Oneida's  salvaged 
batteries.  A  two-hour  battle  ensued  in 
which  the  far  superior  British  firepower 
exhibited  tactics  that  were  to  continue 
on  Ontario  on  both  sides.  Earle  stood 
out  of  reach  of  the  smaller  shore  guns 
and  fought  from  more  distance  than  an 
ambitious  commander  would  have 
chosen.  Yet  it  seemed  safe  and  sure, 
for  in  the  end  he  should  have  worn 
the  defenders  down. 

As  U.S.  shot  plopped  short,  laughter 
could  be  heard  coming  from  the  at- 
tackers. Among  the  American  guns  was 
an  old-time  cannon  known  as  the  Old 
Sow.  She'd  come  to  the  colonies  from 
Britain  in  1689.  Ethan  Allen  had  cap- 
tured her  at  Ticonderoga  in  the  Revolu- 
tion, and  she  had  fired  her  32-pound 
balls  at  the  British  in  Boston  on  Wash- 
ington's behalf  in  1777. 

The  Old  Sow  had  range  and  wallop 
equal  to  the  foe's  biggest  guns.  Alas, 
there  were  no  32-pound  balls  for  her 
at  Sackets  Harbor.  The  militia  tried  her 
out  anyway  with  24-pound  shot.  Farm- 
ers and  housewives  hustled  old  cloth, 
shirts,  coats,  pants,  dresses  and  blankets 
to  the  scene.  Twenty-four-pound  cannon 
balls  were  wrapped  in  cloth  to  make 
them  fit,  and  they  were  fired  away.  As 
soon  as  they  hit  the  air  the  cloth  un- 
folded and  fluttered  olT  while  the  balls 
plopped  short.  The  laughter  and  the 
cannonading  from  the  enemy  fleet  in- 
creased. Then,  a  miracle.  A  32-pound 
ball  from  the  Royal  George  landed  on 
the  bluff,  plowed  a  furrow,  and  halted. 
There  were  no  stenographers  present  to 
take  down  what  was  said,  and  there  are 
many  accounts.  As  none  are  reliable,  I 
prefer  the  claim  that  Capt.  William 
Vaughan  cried:  "We've  got  'em  now, 
boys!  Put  her  in  the  Old  Sow!"  He  most 
surely  didn't  know  that  he  had  them 
then,  but  he  was  right  if  he  said  it. 


They  fired  the  ball  back.  According 
to  one  account  it  dismasted  the  enemy 
flagship.  According  to  another  it  crashed 
through  the  stern  of  Royal  George, 
raked  the  decks,  killed  14  men  and 
wounded  18.  It  surely  hit  and  did 
plenty  of  damage,  for  Earle  hastily  beat 
a  retreat  back  to  Canada  with  his  whole 
squadron,  and  the  first  battle  of  Lake 
Ontario  ended  in  a  priceless,  one-shot 
climax. 

With  that,  a  long  war  stretched  ahead 
on  the  lakes.  American  policy  proposed 
to  control  both  Erie  and  Ontario  and 
to  invade  Canada  if  it  could  be  man- 
aged. The  war  didn't  promise  to  go 
well  anywhere  else,  and  of  course  the 
American  capital  was  soon  invaded  and 
burned.  Canada  was  about  the  only 
place  we  could  hurt  the  British  on  our 
own  initiative. 

On  Sept.  1,  Commodore  Isaac  Chaun- 
cey  was  given  naval  command  of  both 


ronto)  and  a  larger  one  at  Kingston, 
both  busy  enlarging  their  flotilla. 

As  a  stopgap,  our  navy  had  bought 
live  American  schooners  from  our  St. 
Lawrence  trade,  and  it  stole  another 
from  the  British.  They  sailed  badly  in 
heavy  weather  and  were  unstable  gun 
platforms.  But  between  them  and  the 
incompetence  and  disorganization  of 
the  British,  there  was  still  an  American 
presence  on  Ontario  going  into  the  fall 
of  1812. 

Earle  had  proven  himself  timid  at 
Sackets  Harbor.  Most  of  the  British 
sailors  were  Canadian  farm  lads  with 
scant  naval  experience.  But  this  couldn't 
last.  With  war  on,  officers  and  men  from 
British  battle  fleet  could  be  expected 
soon.  The  coming  winter  looked  like 
Chauncey's  last  reprieve,  if  he  didn't 
get  hopping  on  remedies.  Above  all  he 
needed  a  shipyard  on  the  lake,  and  a 
shipbuilder  who  could  turn  out  war- 


Map  of  Sackets  Harbor  with  surrounding  defenses.  Most  of  fleet  shown  was  built 
by  Eckford.  Map  was  done  by  a  U.S.  soldier  stationed  there  during  War  of  1812. 


Erie  and  Ontario,  instructed  to  establish 
American  dominance  on  the  lakes,  de- 
stroy the  British  shipping  on  them,  re- 
duce the  British  bases  on  the  other 
shores  and  set  the  stage  for  an  invasion 
of  Canada. 

Chauncey  sent  Oliver  Hazard  Perry 
to  be  his  man  on  Lake  Erie  and  kept 
Ontario  for  himself. 

Chauncey's  problem  on  Ontario  was 
obvious.  While  both  sides  had  various 
smaller  ships  in  those  waters,  the  Brit- 
ish had  six  meaningful  warships.  Chaun- 
cey, thanks  to  the  Old  Sow,  still  had 
the  Oneida. 

Chauncey  had  no  shipyard.  The  Brit- 
ish had  two — one  at  York  (now  To- 


ships  that  could  outsail,  outshoot,  out- 
last and  outnumber  their  British 
counterparts,  starting  with  a  6  to  1 
disadvantage. 

That  was  immediately  impossible,  but 
it  was  Chauncey's  job. 

Chauncey  had  fought  well  in  our 
war  with  the  Barbary  pirates,  and  more 
recently  he  had  commanded  the  U.S. 
Navy  Yard  in  New  York.  There  he  had 
become  acquainted  with  the  numerous 
city  shipyards.  One  of  them  dominated 
all  the  others  and  was  run  by  Henry 
Eckford — then  37 — an  ingenious,  ener- 
getic and  alert  Scottish  immigrant  whose 
ship  designs  were  so  far  ahead  of  their 
day  that  they  anticipated  many  features 
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Farmers  and  housewives  brought  rags  to  wrap  around  24-pound  cannon  balls  so  they'd  fit  in  the  Old  Sow. 


of  the  Clipper  Ships  of  the  1840's. 
Eckford,  in  fact,  had  been  to  Lake 
Ontario  and  built  the  Oneida  for  the 
navy. 

Chauncey  promptly  visited  Eckford 
and  persuaded  him  to  build  ships  at 
Sackets  Harbor.  Eckford  went  there 
immediately.  Chauncey,  just  turned  40, 
stayed  in  New  York  for  three  weeks 
after  his  appointment,  dispatching  to 
Sackets  Harbor  "140  ship-carpenters, 
700  seamen  and  marines  and  more  than 
100  cannons." 

All  of  this  was  floated  to  Albany  and 
overland  to  the  lake  "through  the  worst 
roads  I  ever  saw,"  Chauncey  wrote. 
The  roads  near  Sackets  Harbor  were  so 
bad  Chauncey  ordered  supplies  to  go 
to  Oswego,  via  the  Mohawk  River,  Lake 
Oneida  and  the  Oswego  River.  From 
Oswego,  they  moved  to  Sackets  Harbor 
by  water,  an  easy  40-mile  voyage  when 
the  enemy  wasn't  around. 

Meanwhile,  Eckford  was  trying  to  get 
Sackets  Harbor  into  shape.  There  was 
no  shipyard,  of  course.  The  only  re- 
source at  hand  was  plenty  of  growing 
timber.  There  were  no  living  quarters 


Belligerents  in  the  Lake  Ontario  campaign:  U.S. 
cmdr  Isaac  Chauncey  (I),  British  cmdr  Sir  James 
Yeo  (c),  Old  Sow's  cmdr  William  Vaughan  (r). 


for  his  shipwrights  in  an  area  where  the 
winters  were  fierce. 

If  all  the  necessary  ship's  supplies — 
riggings,  sails,  cannon,  cables,  etc. — did 
make  it  to  Sackets  Harbor,  and  if 
Chauncey  could  convince  a  sufficient 
number  of  shipwrights  to  leave  their 
cozy  homes  in  New  York,  they  still  had 
to  build  ships  faster  than  they'd  ever 
done  it  in  a  proper  seaport  city. 

Eckford  and  his  men  began  work 
immediately  on  a  new  warship — the 
593-ton,  24-gun  Madison — while  im- 
provising shelter  and  beach  facilities. 
More  powerful  than  any  British  ship  on 
the  lake,  this  ship,  combined  with  the 
Oneida  and  the  six  schooners,  could 
give  the  U.S.  a  slight  edge  in  some  re- 
spects. 

But  across  the  lake  the  British  were 
also  building.  A  second  ship  would  be 
needed  by  spring  of  1813  to  maintain 
any  edge — and  perhaps  a  third.  Starting 
with  nothing  in  September,  Eckford  and 
his  team  had  to  get  the  Madison  into 
the  water  by  Dec.  1,  when  the  harbor 
would  be  closed  by  ice,  if  they  were 
to  have  any  chance  of  building  another 
before  the  next  sailing  season. 

By  the  middle  of  September,  Eck- 
ford's  shipwrights  were  working  from 
dawn  to  dusk,  seven  days  a  week.  There 
was  very  little  dissension.  Eckford,  a 
stern-faced  man  of  middle  height,  was 
a  respected  leader,  greatly  admired  by 
his  men.  He  was  a  sober,  practical  man, 
according  to  one  contemporary,  a  man 
of  "pure  act"  temperament. 

Axmen  tramped  into  the  woods  at 
daybreak  each  day,  at  first  looking  for 
suitable  white  oak  trees  for  the  Madi- 


son's keel.  They  chopped  them  ofi"  at 
the  base  and  moved  on.  The  next  team 
lopped  off  all  the  branches.  Then,  horses 
dragged  the  squared-off  timbers  to  the 
shipyard.  It  was  a  moving  production 
line  in  the  woods. 

Eckford  and  a  small  group  of  hand- 
picked  men  prepared  a  makeshift  ship- 
yard for  the  Madison  and  whatever 
ships  would  follow  it.  It  was  only  a 
sloping  stretch  of  firm  shoreline  that 
ran  evenly  into  water  deep  enough  to 
float  the  vessels  Eckford  had  in  mind. 
He  had  saw-pits  dug  and  supplied  his 
carpenters  with  two-man  saws  and 
heavy  mallets. 

As  lumber  for  the  new  ship  came  in 
from  the  forest,  it  was  slapped  directly 
into  keelblocks  set  up  to  receive  it. 
There  was  no  time  to  season  it.  The 
Madison,  and  any  ships  to  follow,  would 
be  good  for  this  campaign  only. 

As  October  neared  its  end,  the 
wooden  ribs  of  the  Madison  began  to 
take  shape.  The  stem,  frame,  aprons 
and  shelfpieces  seemed  to  appear  al- 
most overnight.  While  the  skeleton  was 
being  assembled,  other  trees  were  being 
felled  in  the  growing  clearing  in  the 
forest.  They  were  split  into  planks  where 
they  lay,  in  saw  pits  shoveled  out 
around  their  roots.  Each  day,  a  batch 
of  these  planks  was  hauled  to  the  ship- 
yard, and  nailed  to  the  Madison's 
skeleton. 

On  Nov.  26,  1812,  just  45  days  after 
it  was  begun,  the  Madison  was  launched. 
Eckford  had  beaten  the  ice,  and  the 
American  cause  was  looking  up. 

But  there  was  no  time  to  relax.  In 
fact.   Lake   Ontario   wasn't   the  only 
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Illustrations  courtesy — Mrs.  G.  Stanley  Smitli,  Sackots  Harbor.  N.Y 


i. 


Print,  made  around  1817,  shows  the  shipbuilding  area  at  Sackets  Harbor  where  Henry  Eckford  worked. 


CONTINUED 

Our  Fantastic  Shipbuilder  in  the  War  of  1812 


problem  Chauncey  gave  Eckford.  The 
British  were  also  building  a  fleet  on 
Lake  Erie,  which  is  separated  from  Lake 
Ontario  by  the  Niagara  River  and  Ni- 
agara Falls. 

In  the  middle  of  December.  Chaun- 
cey sent  Eckford  to  Presque  Isle,  near 
present-day  Erie.  Pa.,  to  see  if  that 
place  would  be  a  suitable  harbor  and 
shipyard  for  U.S.  Lake  Erie  forces. 

Eckford  approved  the  site,  made 
some  alterations,  then  redesigned  the 
two  small  ships  already  being  built 
there,  making  them  larger. 

He  returned  to  Sackets  Harbor  in 
January,  in  a  winter  so  bad  that  work 
was  almost  impossible.  Many  ship- 
wrights were  ill  and  the  heavy  snow- 
falls practically  stopped  the  delivery  of 
needed  supplies.  A  second  ship  by  spring 
seemed  unlikely. 

But  if  Eckford  was  stymied  for  the 
moment.  Chauncey  was  not.  On  Jan. 
21,  1813.  Chauncey  submitted  to  the 
Navy  Dept.  a  plan  to  proceed  immedi- 
ately upon  the  opening  of  navigation 
with  the  fleet  and  1 .000  picked  troops, 
to  capture  Kingston,  the  main  British 
harbor.  If  the  plan  succeeded,  the  Brit- 
ish fleet  would  be  finished  and  con- 
trol of  the  lake  would  pass  to  the  United 
States.  It  also  meant  the  British  could 
hold  no  position  to  the  west,  since  it 
could  get  neither  supplies  nor  reinforce- 
ments past  the  Americans  on  Lake  On- 
tario. The  navy  approved  the  plan  and. 
with  the  army,  enlarged  it.  Gen.  Henry 
Dearborn  would  be  sent  to  Sackets  Har- 
bor with  4,000  men.  This  force  would 
first  take  Kingston,  then  York  (To- 
ronto), the  lesser  British  harbor. 

But  when  Dearborn  got  to  Sackets 
Harbor,  his  spies  told  him  the  British 
had  6.000  to  8.000  men  at  Kingston, 


making  that  harbor  impregnable.  So 
Chauncey  and  Eckford  shifted  their 
focus  to  York,  where,  it  was  thought, 
there  would  be  two  finished  British  ves- 
sels at  anchor  and  two  being  built. 

Meanwhile,  in  spite  of  the  climate, 
Eckford  and  his  men  went  to  work  on 
a  28-gun.  875-ton  vessel  called  the 
Goliath.  A  third  larger  than  the  Madi- 
son, it  would  give  the  Americans  a  siz- 
able edge,  especially  if  the  attack  on 
York  succeeded. 

On  April  14,  the  ice  broke  up  in 
Sackets  Harbor.  Nine  days  later,  Chaun- 
cey set  sail  for  York  with  his  entire  fleet 
and  1 .700  U.S.  troops,  commanded  by 
General  Dearborn  and  Brig.  Gen. 
Zebulon  Pike,  the  man  who  had  dis- 
covered Pike's  Peak  in  1806. 

Early  on  the  27th,  the  American 
task  force  attacked  York,  which  was 
not  well  defended  and  proved  to  be 
hard  for  anyone  to  hold.  Outnumbered 
and  outgunned,  the  defenders  gave  way. 
The  Americans  found  one  24-gun  ship 
on  the  ways  and  a  lO-gun  brig  in  the 
harbor.  They  burned  the  incomplete 
vessel  and  captured  the  other  one,  along 
with  a  large  quantity  of  military  stores. 
But  Zebulon  Pike  was  lost  when  the 
fort's  magazine  exploded. 

After  the  York  expedition,  Chauncey 
wrote  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  "I  be- 
lieve that  the  enemy  has  received  a  blow 
that  he  cannot  recover  from.  .  . 

But  the  British  didn't  see  it  that  way. 
On  May  15,  1813,  Capt.  Sir  James 
Lucas  Yeo,  a  30-year-old  officer  "of 
much  promise"  arrived  in  Kingston  with 
four  captains,  eight  lieutenants,  24  mid- 
shipmen and  about  450  picked  seamen. 
At  Kingston,  work  went  ahead  on  a  24- 
gun  vessel,  the  Wolfe,  that  would  put  the 
British  back  into  the  lead. 


After  Chauncey  attacked  York,  he 
sailed  his  fleet  toward  the  Niagara  River 
to  raid  the  British  in  Fort  Erie,  at  the 
south  end  of  the  river.  That  would  free 
four  schooners  the  Americans  had  lying 
to  the  north  of  the  fort  that  were  des- 
perately needed  on  Lake  Erie. 

Chauncey  had  already  sent  Eckford 
and  35  carpenters  away  from  Sackets 
Harbor  again — to  get  the  four  schooners 
on  the  Niagara  River  in  shape  to  sail. 
By  the  time  Chauncey  got  there,  the 
schooners  were  ready  to  go. 

Chauncey  rendered  Fort  Erie  impo- 
tent while  the  four  schooners  were  man- 
handled up  to  Lake  Erie,  to  become  an 
important  part  of  Capt.  Oliver  Hazard 
Perry's  force  there. 

Meanwhile,  at  Kingston,  the  British 
were  launching  the  24-gun  Wolfe — 
which  gave  them  superior  firepower  un- 
til the  second  new  American  ship,  the 
General  Pike  (the  Goliath,  renamed  in 
honor  of  the  fallen  general),  could  be 
launched. 

On  the  very  day  Chauncey  had  ar- 
rived at  the  Niagara  River,  May  27th, 
Yeo  and  his  entire  fleet,  including  the 
new  Wolfe,  800  British  regulars  and 
many  gunboats,  left  Kingston  to  raid 
Sackets  Harbor.  They  intended  to  burn 
the  General  Pike  before  she  could  be 
put  into  the  water,  assuring  themselves 
of  superiority  for  the  rest  of  the  sum- 
mer. 

On  May  29,  they  attacked.  Fortu- 
nately, the  American  militia  again  re- 
pelled the  British  without  the  help  of 
their  absent  fleet  and  the  Pike  was 
saved. 

Yeo  sailed  away  knowing  that  the 
moment  the  Pike  hit  the  water  his  su- 
periority would  vanish.  But  he  still  had 
about  a  month,  because  the  Pike's  sails 
{Continued  on  page  53) 
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Dateline  WasKington  

FEWER  TRAFFIC  DEATHS. 
COMEBACK  FOR  CCC? 
FOUR-DAY  WORK  WEEK? 


Uncle  Sam's  highway  safety  campaign  may 
be  paying  dividends.  Transportation  Sec- 
retary John  A.  Volpe  recently  reported 
that  there  were  1,100  fewer  traffic 
deaths  in  1970  than  in  the  preceding 
year.  This  decline  occurred  in  the  face 
of  Increased  exposure — 5  million  more 
cars,  3  million  more  drivers  and  55  bil- 
lion more  vehicle-miles  driven.  The  trend 
toward  fewer  highway  deaths  is  continuing 
in  1971. 

According  to  Volpe,  the  1970  record 
isn't  good  enough.  His  goal  is  to  cut  the 
55,000  annual  traffic  fatalities  in  half 
by  1980,  though  he  admits  the  goal  may  be 
unattainable.  Improved  highways ,  better 
driver  education,  safer  cars,  stepped-up 
law  enforcement  and  attacking  the  problem 
of  the  drinking  driver  are  some  of  the 
reasons  Volpe  cites  for  the  trend  change . 

It  will  cost  more  money,  too.  The 
Transportation  Department  expects  to 
spend  $155.6 -million  for  highway  safety 
in  fiscal  year  1972 — approximately  a  50^ 
increase  over  fiscal  1970. 

A  program  from  the  depression  days  of 
the  thirties— the  Civilian  Conservation 
Corps — has  been  dusted  off  and  given  a 
new  title  in  a  move  to  cope  with  today *  s 
unemployment  problems.  Sen.  Henry  M. 
Jackson  (D-Wash.)  has  introduced  the 
Natural  and  Human  Resources  Restoration 
and  Conservation  Act,  a  fancy  name  for 
putting  people  to  work  In  our  national 
parks,  forests,  public  lands  and  recrea- 
tion areas. 

Those  old  enough  to  remember  the  CCC 
know  that  it  was  subjected  to  much  criti- 
cism, some  of  it  politically  motivated. 
Many  historians,  however,  believe  the  CCC 
operation  was  successful.  They  point  to 
the  many  parks,  scenic  roads  and  bridges 
still  in  public  use  that  were  built  by 
the  CCC. 

Sen.  Jackson  believes  that  our  unem- 
ployment rate  of  5%  or  6%  is  unaccept- 
able, and  sees  his  proposal,  providing  a 
minimum  of  500,000  jobs,  as  an  answer 
to  welfare  and  unemployment  assistance. 


For  the  federal  government,  the  four- 
day  work  week  may  well  be  far  off  into 
the  future — ^or  maybe  not  so  far  off.  A 
poll  of  some  17,000  Social  Security  Ad- 
ministration workers,  taken  recently, 
disclosed  that  83%  of  the  civil  servants 
cottoned  to  the  idea. 

In  private  industry,  some  100  firms 
have  already  put  the  shorter  week — four 
days  for  the  most  part,  but  even  three 
days — of  forty  hours  in  operation.  Moti- 
vation is  a  decrease  in  absenteeism  and 
an  increase,  in  productivity.  Some  union 
leaders  are  hot  so  happy  about  this 
trend;  they'd  prefer  to  see  a  four-day, 
32-hour  week  with  five  days  pay. 

There ' s  been  no  word  from  official 
Washington,  but  some  top  officers  think 
the  longer  work  day  and  shorter  week 
would  benefit  taxpayers.  But  the  short 
week  won't  materialize  overnight  in  Wash- 
ington, because  it  will  take  an  act  of 
Congress. 


PEOPLE  AND  QUOTES 


U-  S.  SECOND-RATE? 

"If  we  become  a  second-rate 
nuclear  power,  I  would  not  be 
able  to  assure  you  that  we  could 
deter  a  nuclear  exchange." 
Defense  Secretary  Laird. 

WE  HAVE  KEY 

"We  are  accused  of  raping 
emerging  nations  of  their  natu- 
ral resources  when,  in  fact,  the 
nation  reaps  the  major  share  of 
benefit  from  the  resource  it 
could  not  unlock  without  us." 
Gulf  Oil  Corp.  President  B.  R. 
Dorsey. 

DO  BETTER 

".  .  .  let's  get  excellence  back 
into  both  the  package  and  its 
contents.  The  U.S.  was  built  on 
building  better  mouse  traps, 
not  speaking  derogatorily  about 
mice."  Sen.  Lowell  Weicker,  Jr. 
(R-Conn.). 

KNOWING  COMMENTS 

"I  can  assure  you  that  the 
quality  of  foreign  intelligence 
available  to  the  United  States 


Government  in  1971  is  better 
than  it  has  ever  been  before.'* 
Central  Intelligence  Agency 
Director  Richard  Helms. 

LIBERTY  NEEDS  US 

"Once  we  give  up  our  posi- 
tion in  this  world,  liberty  and 
freedom  have  lost  their  best 
ally."  Sen.  William  Saxbe  (R- 
Ohio). 

ANTI-CONSUMERISM 

"To  me  consumerism  repre- 
sents a  major  threat  not  only  to 
the  companies  we  work  for  but 
to  the  entire  social-economic 
system  on  which  this  nation 
was  foxmded  and  through 
which  it  has  flourished."  Look 
Magazine  publisher  Thomas  R. 
Shepard,  Jr. 

PRO-CONSUMERISM 

"Consumerism  is  not  anti- 
free  enterprise.  It  will  not 
wreck  the  system-  it  probably 
will  strengthen  free  enterprise." 
Chain  Store  Age  editor  Ken- 
nefli  Partch. 
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How  We  re  Hurting 

Our  Future 
With  False  Ideas 

How  some  notions  that  we  apply  to  our 
national  problems  may  only  worsen  them. 

By  HAIG  BABIAN  and  PETER  D.  BOLTER 


A NUMBER  OF  falsc  notions  are 
abroad  in  the  United  States  which 
seriously  threaten  our  chances  of  mov- 
ing from  where  we  are  to  something  bet- 
ter— right  across  the  whole  sweep  of 
what  we  consider  to  be  our  unsolved 
national  problems,  and  our  failings  as 
a  total  society. 

There  are  literally  thousands  of  such 
false  notions,  if  we  take  them  in  detail. 
But  most  of  them  seem  to  be  related  to 
five  very  basic  misunderstandings  of  the 
nature  of  American  society  and  of  what 
our  major  national  problems  are  and 
how  they  can  be  solved. 

These  five  fundamental  falsehoods  we 
would  list  as  follows; 

Falselwod  #1.  There  is  little  or  noth- 
ing that  ordinary  people  can  do  to  affect 
the  direction  of  events  in  the  United 
States.  The  basic  decisions  are  made  by 
big  corporations,  willful  politicians  and 
various  other  big  shots.  They  have  the 
power,  and  the  people  are  relatively  help- 
less puppets. 

Falsehood  #2.  We  are  rich  enough 
to  afford  anything.  If  the  leaders  would 
only  will  it,  and  be  willing  to  spend 
enough  money,  we  could  get  rid  of  pov- 
erty, pollution,  slums,  bad  schools  and 
everything  else  that  troubles  any  or  all 


over  human  affairs.  Machines,  comput- 
ers and  the  dictates  of  managerial  sys- 
tems now  order  the  shape  and  the  details 
of  our  lives  to  the  point  where  we'd 
all  be  happier  if  we'd  tear  the  tech- 
nological system  down  piece  by  piece 
and  go  back  to  nature  and  the  happy 


The  "big  shots"  give  us  what  we  ask  for,  for  better  or  worse. 


of  us,  just  by  writing  a  big  enough 
check. 

Falsehood  #3.  Our  system  is  too  ma- 
terialistic. The  inner  needs  of  the  soul 
and  the  individual  as  a  human  being  are 
overwhelmed  by  a  system  that's  con- 
cerned only  with  the  buck,  goods  and 
creature  comforts. 

Falsehood  #4.  Technology,  the  god 
of  the  soulless  materialists,  has  taken 


Haig  Babian  is  an  economist  with  the  Research 
Institute  of  America.  Peter  D.  Bolter  is  the 
pen  name  of  a  professional  writer  and  editor. 


existence  of  free  men  of  earlier  times. 

Falsehood  #5.  Thanks  to  all  four  of 
the  foregoing,  we  are  now  living  in  the 
worst  of  times.  Evil  has  piled  on  evil  as 
a  result  of  centralized  power  in  the 
hands  of  technological  materialists  who 
spend  our  wealth  on  more  of  the  same, 
instead  of  on  the  solutions  to  more 
human  problems.  So  many  horrors  have 
resulted  that  the  present  sad  state  of 
our  society  is  proof  that  mankind  has 
been  going  in  the  wrong  direction. 
Therefore,  it's  time  to  scrap  our  whole 


social  system  and  hope  a  better  one  will 
grow  up  in  its  place. 

We  think  the  reader  will  recognize 
that  he  has  heard  these  ideas  many 
times.  Whether  he  has  fully  agreed  or 
not,  he  has  felt  there  was  a  certain  jus- 
tice in  some  or  all  of  them.  Recognizable 
threads  of  truth  exist  as  elements  in 
them.  They  seem  to  jibe  with  a  good 
deal  of  experience. 

The  larger,  self-defeating  falsity  in 
them  is  not  as  obvious. 

The  most  pernicious  falsehood  of  all 
is  the  first  notion — that  people  have  no 
power  while  the  big  shots  do  as  they 
please.  The  truth  is,  we  have  nearly  all 
the  power — for  good  or  evil.  By  believ- 
ing we  don't,  we  excuse  ourselves  for 
our  own  share  of  responsibility  in  creat- 
ing our  national  problems — and  our 
share  of  it  is  enormous.  We  commit  our- 
selves to  do  nothing  about  our  headaches 
except  bemoan  them.  There  is  no  better 
way  to  perpetuate  and  worsen  our  real 
problems  than  for  206  million  people  to 
sit  back  and  disavow  all  responsibility 
for  our  problems  and  to  deny  that  there's 
anything  they  can  do  because  someone 
else  is  running  the  show. 

In  the  United  States,  the  majority  of 
the  people  get  almost  exactly  what  they 
ask  for  in  every  matter  in  which  their 
wishes  can  be  ascertained.  They  get  it 
whether  it  is  wise  or  whether  it  is  fool- 
ish. Only  where  their  wishes  cannot  be 
ascertained  is  the  field  open  for  "big 
shots"  or  vocal  minorities  to  control 
things — and  then  only  until  the  majority 
protests. 

Corporations  and  politicians,  more 
than  any  others,  fall  over  backwards  to 
please  the  majority. 

{Continued  on  page  24) 
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If  politicians  guess  wrong  in  their 
estimates  of  what  most  voters  want,  they 
don't  get  re-elected.  It  almost  seems 
absurd  to  have  to  say  this,  it  is  such  an 
obvious  truth.  Everybody  who  is  saying 
that  "big  shots"  run  things  knows  full 
well  that  from  town  councils  to  Presi- 
dents every  political  leader  has  to  stand 
on  his  record  at  frequent  intervals.  If 
he  fails  he  is  replaced  by  someone  else 
whom  the  majority  will  approve  instead. 
We  have  always  gotten  the  leadership 
we  asked  for — for  better  or  worse. 

The  next  time  you  hear  someone  say 
that  willful  leaders  aren't  doing  what 
the  people  want  them  to  do,  you  might 
notice,  if  you  are  sharp,  that  the  com- 
plainer  represents  a  minority  view.  His 
real  complaint  is  that  the  leaders  are 
forever  catering  to  majority  consent,  and 
he  is  furious  because  they  aren't  doing 
what  he  wants. 

This  country  is  loaded  with  people 
who  have  a  voice  in  the  press,  in  books, 
on  platforms,  in  classrooms,  on  TV  and 
on  radio  who'd  like  to  see  the  country 
run  their  way  regardless  of  how  the 
majority  feels.  Their  real  fury  is  directed 
at  the  fact  that  the  majority  of  the  peo- 
ple do  have  almost  unlimited  power. 
Among  these  impatient  ones  you  will 
find  most  of  those  who  would  prefer  a 
dictatorship  in  the  guise  of  more  and 
more  centralized  political  power  run  by 
an  elite  who  wouldn't  have  to  answer 
to  the  people  at  the  polls. 

Big  business  does  somersaults  to  please 
the  majority  of  us.  even  if  it  does 
tend  to  ignore  what  we  say.  It  has 
learned  that  we  often  say  things  which 
we  belie  with  our  deeds.  In  controlling 
business  decisions,  we  cast  our  votes 
with  our  pocketbooks,  not  with  our 
mouths. 

Consider  the  auto  industry,  the  biggest 
business  of  all,  hence  the  best  example 
of  all.  Back  around  1900-1910  they 
started  to  show  us  autos  that  were 
feasible  for  us  to  own.  A  lot  of  other 
products  came  on  the  market  before  and 
since  that  we  ignored,  and  they  all  died. 
But  the  people  vastly  preferred  the  auto 
to  the  horse  or  to  walking.  We  got  out 
our  wallets  and  voted  for  it,  and  Detroit 
obeyed  by  turning  out  the  cars  we 
wanted.  At  first,  most  of  us  looked  on 
the  auto  as  a  thing  to  carry  us  around. 
That's  what  Henry  Ford  believed  we 
saw  in  it.  He  gave  us  the  Model  T  and 
for  more  than  fifteen  years  we  went 
for  it.  It  was  simple,  cheap,  practical 
and  not  very  beautiful.  Starting  in  the 
1920's  we  began  to  change  our  vote. 
We  wanted  more  comfort,  more  speed, 
more  ease  in  handling  our  cars,  and  we 
attached  our  vanity  to  them.  We  started 
to  make  the  car  a  status  symbol — size, 
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chrome,  flashiness  and  style  became  im- 
portant. By  1927,  the  car  makers  who 
catered  to  these  whims  of  ours  had  driven 
the  Model  T  Ford  to  the  wall.  Ford  had 
to  shut  down  and  retool  to  come  up  first 
with  the  Model  A,  then  the  V-8.  The 


was  the  folly  of  vain  car-buyers,  and 
the  return  to  smaller  cars  was  dictated 
by  "the  people."  Detroit  has  even  found 
it  almost  impossible  to  lead  the  people 
to  sensible  reforms  in  car  design.  A  few 
years  ago,  before  Nader,  Ford  tried 


Technology  has  freed  man  from  toil  and  misery — and  we  need  more  i 
it,  not  less.  Above,  U.S.  immigrants  building  roads  by  hand  a  gener 


trend  continued  unabated  through  the 
years  after  WW2.  The  public  demanded 
cars  with  more  power  than  anyone 
needed,  more  size  and  weight  than  any- 
one had  any  use  for,  exterior  design 
(even  if  it  was  only  a  shell)  that  told 
your  neighbor  at  a  glance  that  you  had 
the  very  latest  in  "class."  If  many  in- 
dividuals hated  all  this,  it  was  what 
most  people  wanted,  and  that  is  the  only 
reason  it  happened. 

By  about  1950,  after  we  had  habitu- 
ated Detroit  to  the  big,  flashy  car  as  a 
status  symbol,  some  people  actively  re- 
belled. They  went  back  to  Ford's  idea 
that  a  car  ought  to  cost  as  little  as  possi- 
ble, and  chiefly  be  something  to  get  us 
from  here  to  there.  Detroit  wasn't  run- 
ning them  and  they  proved  it  by  buying 
Volkswagens  from  Germany.  Does  any- 
body think  that  as  the  numbers  of  such 
people  grew,  "big  shots"  in  Detroit 
found  a  way  to  compel  them  to  stay 
with  big,  flashy  cars?  The  record  is  all 
around  you.  Please,  said  Detroit,  if  you 
want  little  cars,  we'll  give  them  to  you. 
We'll  give  you  Mavericks  and  Darts 
and  Pintos  and  Vegas — anything  your 
heart  desires,  if  you  will  kindly  ignore 
those  Volkswagens  and  Toyotas. 

This  is  a  clear  and  obvious  example 
of  the  people  leading  and  corporations 
following.  The  folly  of  the  big,  flashy  car 
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some  leadership.  It  brought  out  a  new 
model  that  featured  built-in  safety,  and 
advertised  it  as  a  safer  car.  It  was  a 
disaster.  The  people  went  for  the  flashy 
competitors  and  turned  their  backs  on 
Ford's  pitch.  Ford  got  off  of  its  safety 
kick  in  a  hurry.  Not  until  a  public  de- 
mand for  safer  cars  had  been  estab- 
lished could  Detroit  afford  to  build  in 
safety  features.  Then  it  had  to.  Now 
we're  going  through  the  same  thing  with 
auto-exhaust  pollution.  Bowing  to  pub- 
lic insistence,  Detroit  is  working  fever- 
ishly to  give  us  a  pollution-free  exhaust 
with  a  target  date  of  1975.  And  the  poli- 
ticians, feeling  the  same  public  pulse, 
have  told  Detroit  to  make  it  by  1975 
— or  else. 

What  clearer  example  do  we  need 
of  the  falsity  of  the  idea  that  there  is 
simply  nothing  the  ordinary  people  can 
do  about  our  problems?  Very  little 
moves  in  the  United  States  without  pub- 
lic consent. 

We  are  only  hurting  our  future  if  we 
persist  in  the  belief  that  we  have  no 
power  as  people.  We  have  it  all,  but  we 
aren't  going  to  exercise  it  as  well  as  we 
could  if  we  begin  by  thinking  we  don't 
have  it. 

It  is  just  as  dangerous  to  our  future 
for  us  to  pursue  vain  and  foolish  goals. 
If  the  public  clamors  for  a  foolish  thing, 
it  is  going  to  get  it.  Right  or  wrong,  we 


have  our  way.  A  lot  of  our  growing  elec- 
tric power  shortage,  which  may  soon 
have  disastrous  effects,  is  due  solely  to 
people,  en  masse,  blocking  the  construc- 
tion of  new  power  plants  to  keep  up 
with '  our  insatiable  demand  for  elec- 
tricity. 

The  popular  movements  against  pesti- 
cides can  bring  us  to  a  disastrous  food 


too  well  that  the  people  have  their  way 
against  the  "big  shots"  even  when_  it. 
is  folly. 

There  is  no  clearer  example  of  the 
fact  that  nothing  happens  in  the  absence 
of  public  support  than  the  growing  di- 
lemma of  inflation.  This  is  a  problem 
area  in  which  there  is  no  majority  opin- 
ion. Everybody  wants  inflation  for  him- 
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:ion  ago.  Above,  here,  is  modern  technology's  familiar  answer  to  the 
'oad  gang.  Less  familiar  today,  the  memory  of  what  it  was  like  before. 


shortage  the  way  things  are  going — and 
to  a  rise  in  insect-borne  diseases.  It's  all 
very  well  to  oppose  DDT,  if  we  want 
to  oppose  it  after  we  separate  the  truths 
from  the  falsehoods  about  it.  But  the 
population  of  this  country  cannot  con- 
tinue to  live  as  it  does,  with  ample  food 
on  the  supermarket  shelves,  if  we  sim- 
ply follow  the  present  clamor  to  do 
away  with  pesticides.  We  can  bring 
pestilence  and  famine  down  upon  our- 
selves. If  we  shout  loudly  enough,  we 
will  do  it. 

Given  a  chance,  the  insects  can  eat 
us  all  out  of  house  and  home,  and  the 
larger  our  population  the  more  vulner- 
able we  are. 

Public  opinion  has  us  in  a  jam  in  the 
development  of  atomic  power.  Atomic 
power  came  along  just  in  time  to  relieve 
us  of  the  burning  of  so  much  coal  and 
oil  that  we'd  deplete  our  resources  and 
befoul  our  air  with  smoke  as  it  was 
never  befouled  before.  Yet  public  no- 
tions about  radiation  dangers  which  are 
totally  groundless  have  so  successfully 
obstructed  new  plants  that  cities  like 
New  York  have  had  to  ration  power  for 
the  last  two  summers,  even  limiting  sub- 
way service  in  a  few  rush  hours  and 
arbitrarily  blacking  out  parts  of  the  city. 

If  public  obstruction  of  power  de- 
velopment continues,  we  are  in  for  some 
sudden  disasters  which  will  prove  all 


self  if  not  for  others.  Management  wants 
high  prices  and  low  wages,  labor  wants 
high  wages  and  low  prices.  We  get  both 
highs  (which  cancel  out)  and  neither 
low.  The  most  potent  authorities  in  the 
land  have  attempted  to  curb  this  strug- 
gle. "Big  shots"  are  powerless  to  check  it 
because  there's  no  public  support  to  curb 
inflation  if  it  is  going  to  stop  each 
"me"  from  getting  more  money — even 
if  it's  worth  less.  Somewhere  there  is  an 
end  to  this  trail — perhaps  as  disastrous 
an  end  as  hit  Germany  in  the  1920's. 
We  are  going  to  continue  in  this  direc- 
tion until  the  public  calls  a  halt,  and 
not  until  then.  Will  it  ever,  short  of  the 
doomsday  of  our  economy? 

Falsehood  #2.  We  can  afford  any- 
thing, and  solve  all  our  problems  by 
appropriating  enough  money.  A  more 
truthful  expression  along  these  lines  is 
that  we  can  do  almost  anything  we 
want  to,  if  we  approach  it  with  a  uni- 
fied determination  to  get  it  done.  But 
the  notion  that  if  we  write  a  big  enough 
check  it  will  happen  is  false,  lazy,  naive 
and  dangerous. 

The  United  States  has  naively  spent 
billions  to  solve  problems  which  have 
only  gotten  worse  with  the  pouring  of 
more  money  into  them.  There  are  cities 
that  have  tripled  their  school  budgets 
in  a  period  of  a  few  years  with  the  aim 
of  improving  their  educational  systems. 


only  to  see  them  in  worse  condition  at 
the. end.  _  - 

The  way  we  have  handled  our  pov- 
erty problem  on  a  welfare  basis  has  only 
increased  the  problem  by  locking  the 
poor  into  what  amounts  to  statutory  de- 
pendency and  the  destruction  of  their 
initiative. 

Our  future  well-being  as  a  nation  is 
seriously  imperiled  by  the  prevalent  idea 
that  we  can  buy  our  way  out  of  anything 
with  dollars  alone. 

Three  realities  doom  us  to  far  more 
trouble  in  the  future  if  we  persist  in  this 
habit  of  thought. 

1.  We  cannot  afford  just  anything. 

2.  The  vast  expenditure  of  money, 
as  a  cure-all  for  anything,  bleeds  away 
our  substance  unless  it  is  designed  from 
the  start  to  produce  as  much  or  more 
wealth  as  it  absorbs,  and  leaves  us  bet- 
ter off  at  the  end  than  when  we  started 
to  spend  it.  Such  results  can  only  be 
hoped  for  if  we  start  with  a  workable 
plan  instead  of  a  check,  and  correct 
it  along  the  way  whenever  it  strays  from 
the  intended  direction.  Today  we  spend 
billions  on  some  of  our  problems  to  little 
avail  because  we  write  public  checks 
without  holding  them  to  a  yardstick  of 
results. 

3.  Many  of  our  most  serious  prob- 


Without  pesticides,  we  could  not  feed  our 
population.  Our  complaints  against  pesti- 
cides should  be  matched  with  support  for  a 
more  massive  search  for  better  substitutes. 
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lems  haven't  been  solved  with  money 
because  they  can't  be  solved  with  money. 
Some  of  them  that  cost  us  plenty  can  be 
solved  at  almost  no  cost — by  the  more 
intelligent  direction  of  the  normal  work- 
ings of  our  system.  For  instance,  in  a 
future  issue,  an  article  in  this  magazine 
will  show  how  the  gigantic  problem  of 
solid  waste  disposal  can  be  whittled  away 
to  very  little — by  nothing  more  than  a 
change  in  public,  corporate  and  govern- 
ment buying  habits.  Instead  of  costing 
public  funds  without  solving  the  prob- 
lem, this  simple  change  could  cut  public 
spending  ($33  a  ton  in  New  York  to 
haul  solid  waste  away)  while  vastly  re- 
ducing the  problem. 

The  most  ominous  aspect  of  the  "big 
check"  mania  is  that  we  are  not  rich 
enough  simply  to  buy  our  way  out  of 
our  pollution,  transportation,  housing, 
poverty,  education,  medical,  farm  and 
small  business  problems,  etc.,  etc.,  with 
a  blind  outpouring  of  dollars.  Not  even 
though  we  are  the  richest  nation  on 
earth. 

The  value  of  everything  we  own  is 
now  about  3.3  trillion  dollars.  That 
comes  down  to  $16,000  per  person,  if 
we  could  find  a  way  to  sell  everything 
we  own — including  all  the  gold  in  Ft. 
Knox — and  leave  us  standing  here 
naked  on  the  bare  land  without  farms, 
factories,  roads,  cars,  clothes,  houses, 
sidewalks,  bridges,  machinery,  schools — 
or  anything  except  $16,000  of  inedible 
cash  in  hand. 

That's  what  our  substance  adds  up 
to.  If  you  give  it  some  thought  you  will 
see  that  it  is  very  little  if  we  talk  about 
signing  it  away  on  things  that  don't  re- 
turn value,  or  spending  it  hastily  to  solve 
problems  that  money  can't  solve,  or  that 
won't  be  solved  if  we  rely  simply  on  the 
dollar  as  a  sure  cure-all. 

Suppose  we  decided  that  the  time 
had  come  to  put  some  real  money  into 
the  most  pressing  problems  of  our  so- 
ciety. There  are  cost  estimates  that  have 
been  made  by  experts,  such  as  $30 
billion  a  year  for  supplementing  the 
incomes  of  the  poor.  $100  billion  to 
rehabilitate  our  cities.  $20  billion  for  pol- 
lution abatement.  $25  billion  to  modern- 
ize railroads,  $10  billion  a  year  to  fi- 
nance a  general  medical  care  plan.  That 
only  scratches  the  surface  of  the  large 
body  of  things  that  we  are  urged  to 
correct  with  dollars.  Yet  already  the  bill 
is  up  to  $185  billion — much  of  it  an- 
nually. But  let's  say  we'll  start  there.  We 
intend  to  soak  the  rich  to  get  the  money. 
Heaven  knows  the  rest  of  us  can't  kick 
in  much  more  than  we  already  do. 

How  do  we  start  soaking  the  rich? 
Suppose  we  decide  to  impose  a  100% 
tax  on  every  dollar  over  $50,000  re- 
ceived in  any  one  year  by  anyone?  How 


e  Hurting  Our  Future 

much  more  in  ta,\  money  do  you  sup- 
pose we'd  collect?  About  $50  billion 
more.  That's  all,  and  it  would  probably 
decline  as  more  punitive  taxes  destroyed 
incentive  and  drew  off  dollars  that  now 
create  new  wealth. 

We'd  actually  have  to  confiscate  all 
income  over  $20,000  a  year  before  we 
could  get  the  kind  of  money  needed  to 
try  to  buy  solutions  to  all  the  problems 
that  the  various  advocates  say  need  solv- 
ing in  this  manner.  On  the  record,  much 


There  are  limits  to  our  resources  that  cau- 
tion us  against  the  notion  that  we  can  solve 
anything  by  appropriating  more  money. 

of  it  could  not  solve  the  problems,  and 
it  would  certainly  be  a  self-defeating 
step.  A  $20,000  ceiling  on  personal  in- 
centive, or  even  a  $50,000  ceiling,  would 
be  a  sure  way  to  guarantee  equal  eco- 
nomic stagnation  for  everyone.  The  vast 
new  expenditures  would  take  a  fresh  big 
bite  out  of  the  wealth  and  effort  that  is 
presently  keeping  us  going  by  earning 
about  a  trillion  dollars  a  year. 

So  the  assumption  that  this  country 
is  now  rich  enough  to  pay  every  tab  and 
fulfill  every  need  doesn't  stand  up  under 
a  hard  look.  The  resources  of  the  nation 
are  not  boundless.  There's  a  limit  to 
what  we  can  afford  at  any  one  time. 
Even  some  of  our  more  liberal  Senators 
are  now  talking  about  our  "limited  re- 
sources." 


With  False  Ideas 

Are  we  saying  that  all  is  hopeless  and 
we'll  just  have  to  go  to  pot?  Far  from 
it.  We  are  saying  that  our  country  is 
too  addicted  to  starting  with  the  dollar 
approach  instead  of  analyzing  our  prob- 
lems more  deeply  and  getting  tough 
about  spending  the  money  only  where 
it  should  pay  off. 

There  have  been  some  excellent  starts 
at  programs  to  put  the  poor  on  their 
feet  and  make  them  self-sufficient.  Any 
program  that  does  this  is  worthwhile.  It 
promises  an  end  to  the  problem,  and 
the  conversion  of  a  dependent  class  of 
people  to  a  productive  class.  Many  of 
these  programs  have  fallen  by  the  way- 
side. None  of  them  have  had  the  effort, 
the  money  or  the  enthusiasm  put  into 
them  that  have  gone  into  "supplement- 
ing incomes."  Sums  as  big  as  $30 
billion  are  not  mentioned  when  it  comes 
to  making  the  poor  self-sufficient,  but 
they  are  freely  mentioned  for  increased 
welfare.  Yet  the  first  is  the  "end-the- 
problem"  approach,  and  the  second  is 
the  stop-gap  approach,  guaranteed  to 
increase  the  dependency  of  the  poor 
and  bleed  away  our  substance.  The  first 
requires  a  genuine  program  toward  an 
end.  But  the  emphasis  goes  to  the  sec- 
ond, which  is  only  the  "write-a-bigger- 
check"  approach.  It  offers  little  hope  of 
anything  but  a  tomorrow  worse  than 
today,  just  as  today  is  worse  than  yes- 
terday after  a  walk  down  the  same  trail. 

Your  authors  are  not  at  all  sure  we 
will  change  our  ways  until  we  come  to 
the  inevitable  absolute  crisis.  The  "buy- 
our-way-out"  system  is  thoroughly  en- 
trenched. It  has  created  a  host  of 
"clients"  in  business,  society,  the  profes- 
sions, politics  and  institutions  who  vie 
with  each  other  to  get  their  share  as 
long  as  we're  spending  it.  It  has  de- 
veloped an  influential  class  of  people 
who  are  used  to  administering  the 
checks,  and,  in  the  case  of  welfare,  an 
army  of  poor  who  depend  on  the  sys- 
tem while  hating  it. 

We  are  only  saying  that  it's  a  false 
idea  that  hurts  our  future. 

What  we  can  afford,  almost  without 
limit,  is  solutions  to  problems  that  pay 
off.  They  are  affordable  because  they 
pay  off.  The  test  of  any  such  solution  is 
the  progressive  reduction  of  the  prob- 
lem. That's  something  we  have  hardly 
seen,  for  instance,  in  the  problems  that 
beset  the  poor  and  the  problems  of  de- 
teriorating public  education — though  we 
have  poured  a  growing  flood  of  dollars 
into  them. 

If  we  apply  ourselves  first  to  how  a 
solution  will  work,  instead  of  starting 
with  a  rationale  for  spending  more 
money,  we  will  find  many  solutions  that 
cost  little  or  nothing,  some  that  only 
{Continued  on  page  50) 
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LIFE  IN  THE  OUTDOORS 

Stay  Alive  in  Your  Car 


You're  stranded  in  your  car  in  a  blizzard, 
or  in  the  desert,  or  deep  in  the  wilderness 
—and  help  is  miles  away.  Your  problem  is 
survival  until  you're  rescued.  What  can  you 
do? 

Stifle  your  panic  and  use  your  ingenuity. 
Your  car  has  almost  everything  you  need 
to  stay  alive  for  days.  Don't  leave  it;  it  is  an 
obvious  target  for  search  planes  and  rescue 
teams.  In  winter,  it  can  shield  you  from  the 
wind.  In  the  still  air  inside  the  car  your  flesh 
can't  freeze  until  about  40°  below  zero;  in  a 
strong  wind  outside  you  can  freeze  at  tem- 
peratures well  above  zero.  You  can  go  with- 
out food  for  a  long  time,  but  you  must  have 
water.  In  the  lee  of  your  car  you  can  build 
a  fire,  both  to  get  warm  and  to  melt  snow 
in  your  car's  hub  cap  for  warm  drinking 
water.  The  fuel  can  be  one  of  the  tires;  it 
will  burn  for  from  four  to  six  hours.  By  day 
its  heavy  black  smoke  will  be  a  beacon  for 
searchers.  Light  it  with  a  cloth  (handker- 
chief or  piece  of  clothing)  soaked  in  gaso- 
line and  ignited  by  the  car's  lighter,  if  you 
have  no  matches  or  cigarette  lighter.  Soak 
the  cloth  by  tieing  it  to  the  end  of  joined 
ignition  wires  and  dipping  it  into  the  tank; 
even  if  you've  run  out  of  gas,  there'll  still  be 
enough  on  the  bottom.  If  your  battery  is 
almost  dead,  it  still  will  generate  enough 
spark  to  light  the  cloth  when  you  short  its 
terminals  with  a  piece  of  wire.  Another 
good  fire  starter  is  a  can  of  car  wax  with  a 
cloth  as  a  wick.  During  daylight,  the  car's 
rearview  mirror  can  be  used  to  flash  a  signal 
to  passing  aircraft.  At  night,  if  your  battery 
is  still  good,  you  can  signal  with  a  loosened 
sealed-beam  headlight  unit  tilted  upward. 

In  the  desert,  your  car  is  an  especially 
good  target  for  search  planes  and,  most  im- 
portant, it  provides  shade.  The  most  needed 


"I  don't  think  brooks  babble  at  all — I  think 
what  you  hear  are  fish  chuckling  at  us!" 
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survival  item  here  is  water;  in  a  super- 
heated desert  you  need  about  a  gallon  a  day 
to  prevent  dehydration.  If  your  car's  radia- 
tor contains  water  only,  with  no  anti-freeze 
or  alcohol,  it's  probably  safe;  just  filter  it 
first  through  a  handkerchief.  Otherwise 
your  life-saver  must  be  the  large  container 
of  water  every  experienced  desert  traveller 
carries  in  his  car  trunk. 

The  survival  uses  to  which  a  car's  equip- 
ment can  be  applied  are  almost  limitless. 
One  driver  made  boots  of  inner  tubes  to 
keep  his  feet  and  legs  warm,  fastening  them 
with  ignition  wires.  Another  built  a  snow 
igloo,  using  the  car's  hood  for  a  roof  and  its 
upholstery  and  door  panels  for  flooring  and 
door.  Most  ingenious  was  the  driver  of  a 
stranded  refrigerator  truck  in  Alaska  when 
the  temperature  was  60°  below  zero.  He 
shut  himself  inside  the  truck's  refrigerated 
compartment;  there  the  temperature  was  a 
relatively  warm  10°  above. 

MINIATURE  cooler  for  short  outdoor 
trips  can  be  made  from  an  empty  half- 
gallon  milk  carton,  suggests  James  Hudnall 
of  New  Albany,  Miss.  It  will  hold  a  quart 
carton  of  milk,  or  several  cans  or  short 
bottles  of  beverages.  Then  pack  ice  cubes 
around  the  contents  and  close  the  top  of  the 
carton. 

A  HANGER  for  trout  boots  or  waders  to 
hang  them  upside  down  and  extended  open 
so  they'll  dry  (and  so  a  mouse  can't  take 
refuge  in  one  of  them),  can  be  made  of  a 
heavy  wire  coat  hanger.  Force  the  foot  of 
each  boot  or  wader  through  the  opening  in 
the  hanger  and  suspend  from  a  high  nail. 

A  SAFE  WAY  to  carry  fish  hooks  in  your 
tackle  is  in  a  book  of  matches,  writes  Mrs. 
S.  Rose  of  Chicago,  111.  Put  the  hook 
around  a  match,  pull  it  to  the  bottom  so  it 
wedges  between  the  other  matches,  close 
the  cover,  then  wrap  the  leader  around  the 
book. 

WHEN  WADING,  there's  no  need  to  carry 
a  ruler  to  measure  the  trout  you  catch;  with 
red  fingernail  polish  paint  inch  marks  on 
the  side  of  one  boot  or  wader,  suggests  Bill 
Hill  of  Langdon,  N.D. 

SAFEST  PLACE  to  wear  your  sheath-knife 
or  hatchet  is  on  your  belt  in  the  center  of 
your  back,  writes  Mrs.  Fred  King  of  Gon- 
zales, Texas.  Then,  no  matter  how  you  fall, 
you  won't  stab  or  cut  yourself. 

WHEN  YOU  must  bathe  your  hunting  dog, 
such  as  after  he's  met  with  a  skunk  or  rolled 
in  some  foul-smelling  material,  place  some 
steel  wool  over  your  sink  or  tub  drain, 
writes  Mrs.  Clara  Hill  of  Langdon,  N.D. 
It'll  trap  the  hairs  and  keep  them  from  clog- 
ging the  drain.  Incidentally,  the  best  anti- 
dote for  skunk  perfume  is  ordinary  tomato 
juice. 


UNDERWATER  LURE  called  the  Buzz- 
Ray,  uses  light  and  a  "seductive"  buzz  to 
attract  fish,  says  its  inventor  and  maker, 
D'Amore  Industries,  Inc.,  2533  N.  Cramer 
St.,  Milwaukee,  Wis.  53211.  The  depend- 
able mercury  switch  which  produces  the 


Buzz-Ray's  light  and  sound  gets  fish. 


buzz  is  made  by  Honeywell,  Inc.,  and  is 
powered  by  two  regular  flashlight  batteries. 
Watertight  construction  and  stainless  steel 
contacts  enable  you  to  drop  it  down  near 
your  fish  line  in  fresh  or  salt  water  where 
legal.  Available  at  $12.95  without  batteries. 

KEEP  boats,  gun  cabinets,  food  lockers  dry 
and  dehumidified  with  a  new  electrical  de- 
vice called  "Dampp-Chaser."  Tubular  in 
shape,  it  operates  on  110-volt  AC/DC  cur- 
rent. Models  for  other  voltages  available. 
Price:  $9.95.  For  information,  write: 
Dampp-Chaser  East,  P.O.  Box  197,  Ocean- 
port,  N.J.  07757. 

NEED  extra  warmth  on  a  camping  trip 
when  the  night  turns  chilly?  Try  sleeping 
under  two  light  blankets  with  a  plastic 
sheet,  such  as  a  tablecloth,  between  them, 
suggests  R.  Miller  of  Lansing,  Mich.  The 
combination  is  as  insulating  as  eiderdown. 

MAKE  your  own  bluegill  and  crappie  lures 
from  colored  pipe  cleaners,  suggests  Mike 
Whalen  of  Cleveland,  Ohio.  Wrap  a  small 
length  of  the  cleaner  around  the  shank  of  a 
long-shank  panfish  hook.  Float  it  like  a  fly, 
or  attach  it  to  a  small  spinner. 

TO  KEEP  your  fly  from  snagging  when 
you're  transporting  your  rod  assembled, 
tape  an  ordinary  lock  key  to  the  end  of  the 
grip,  advises  Henry  Miller  of  Steeleville,  111. 
Then  hook  the  fly  through  the  hole  in  the 
key. 

PORTABLE  lifesaver,  called  "Aqua-Aid," 
weighs  4  ozs.,  attaches  to  the  wrist  or  belt, 
and  when  a  lever  is  pressed  inflates  in  2  sec. 
into  a  preserver  that  will  keep  an  adult 
afloat  for  36  hours.  Inflation  is  accom- 
plished by  a  CO2  cartridge.  The  float  can  be 
refolded  and  cartridge  replaced  by  a  new 
one.  Price:  $5.95  plus  500  postage,  from: 
Sunrise  House,  Dept.  LE-771,  Blake  Build- 
ing, Gilroy,  Cal.  95020. 

If  you  have  a  helpful  idea  for  this  feature 
send  it  in.  If  we  can  use  it  we'll  pay  you  $5.00. 
However,  we  cannot  acluiowledge,  return,  or 
enter  into  correspondence  concerning  contribu- 
tions. Address:  Outdoor  Editor,  The  American 
Legion  Magazine,  1345  Avenue  of  the  Ameri- 
cas, New  York,  N.Y.  10019. 
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Win  one  of  four  new 
donated  by  the 
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Foird  hardtops 
Seagram  Posts. 

Nota  puzzle.  Notacontest.  No  need  to  be  at  the  Convention  to  win. 
For  the  25th  consecutive  year,  Seagram  Posts  658,  California; 
807,  Illinois;  and  1283,  New  York  are  donating  four  new  Fords  to  the 
American  Legion  National  Convention  Corporation. 
When  you  win,  your  post  wins  an  extra  $250,  also  donated 

by  Seagram  Posts. 

Drawings  will  be  held  Sunday,  August  29, 1971, 
during  the  Drum  and  Bugle  Corps  Finals  of  the  American  Legion 
National  Convention  at  the  Astrodome  in  Houston,  Texas. 

Here's  how  you  enter: 
Send  in  an  official  coupon  (or  mail  a  postcard  or  letter  using  the 
coupon  as  a  guide).  Do  not  send  your  membership  card. 

Jt  entries  must  be  received  no  later  than  midnight,  August  27, 1971 . 


The  Seagram  Posts 
American  Legion  P.O.  Box  53086 
Houston,  Texas  77052 


Gentlemen: 

am  a  member  of  Post  #  

American  Legion,  or  a  member  of  Unit 
#  American  Legion  Auxiliary 


located  in  (City). 
(State)  


Please  enter  my  name  in  the  free 
drawings  for  four  Ford  Galaxie  500 
2-door  hardtops,  donated  by  the 
Seagram  Posts  to  the  1971  American 
Legion  Corporation  of  Texas.  Draw- 
ings to  be  held  Sunday,  August  29, 
1971  at  the  Astrodome  in  Houston, 
Texas.  Entries  must  be  received  no 
later  than  midnight  August  27,  1971. 

(Please  print) 

Name  


Address. 
City 

State  


-Zip. 


Legion  or  Auxiliary  MembershipCard* 
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Opposing  Views  by  Congressmen  on  The  Question . . . 


SHOULD  WE  FEDERALIZE 


I 


N  THE  AMERICA  of  1971,  health  care  is  the  fastest 
growing  failing  business  in  the  nation,  and  national 
health  insurance  is  the  only  real  chance  we  have  to 
end  the  crisis. 

Any  new  health  program  we  enact  should  be  carried 
out  like  Social  Security.  That's  the  way  we  did  it  with 
Medicare,  and  if  Medicare  is  good  enough  for  twenty 
million  Americans  over  65,  why  isn't  it  good  enough 
for  everyone? 

The  program  that  I  favor — the  Health  Security  Act, 
which  I  have  introduced  as  bill  No.  S.3  in  the  present 
Congress — would  do  the  job  in  a  coordinated  and  com- 
prehensive way.  It  would  cover  all  health  services  for 
the  prevention  and  early  detection  of  disease,  the  care 
and  treatment  of  illness  and  medical  rehabilitation. 
There  are  no  cutoff  dates,  no  coinsurance,  no  de- 
ductibles and  no  waiting  periods. 

I  oppose  the  Nixon  Administration's  heavy  reliance 
on  private  health  insurance  to  guide  us  out  of  the 
crisis.  The  President  has  proposed  a  "National  Health 
Insurance  Partnership,"  but  the  only  partnership  I  see 
is  the  partnership  between  the  Administration  and  the 
health  insurance  industry,  a  windfall  worth  billions  of 
dollars  annually  to  the  private  carriers. 

Witness  after  witness  has  made  this  point  before  our 
Senate  Health  Subcommittee.  The  private  insurance 
companies  have  bsen  a  massive  success  in  selling 
health  insurance,  but  they  have  been  an  equally  mas- 
sive failure  in  providing  cost  control  or  adequate  and 
effective  health  coverage. 

The  companies  are  so  preoccupied  with  writing  up 
new  policies  that  they  have  written  off  any  respon- 
sibility for  the  health  system.  No  other  developed  na- 
tion in  the  world  has  had  the  patience  to  put  up  with 


rES" 

^^^^^^^^^^^ 

Sen.  Edward  M.  Kennedy 
(D-Mass.) 


so  much  inadequacy  for  so 
long  in  an  area  so  vital  as 
health  care. 

By  contrast,  the  Ameri- 
can people  know  and  trust 
a  program  like  Social  Se- 
curity. It  has  their  confi- 
dence and  faith.  Social 
Security  works  for  people. 
The  insurance  industry 
works  for  profit.  Social  Se- 
curity helps  people.  The 
consumer  is  its  friend.  To 
the  insurance  companies, 
people  are  the  enemy,  because  every  private  claim  is 
a  threat  to  corporate  profit. 

One  more  point  needs  to  be  made.  My  Health  Se- 
curity Program  is  not  "Socialized  Medicine."  The 
federal  government  will  not  own  the  hospitals,  hire 
the  doctors  or  take  over  the  nation's  health  system. 
The  program  relies  on  federal  financing,  but  it  also 
relies  on  private  doctors,  private  hospitals  and  all  the 
other  private  resources  of  our  health  system  to  pro- 
vide the  services. 

In  sum,  the  question  is  whether  we  mean  what  we 
say  when  we  insist  that  good  health  care  is  a  right  for 
all,  not  just  a  privilege.  The  basic  goal  of  my  Health 
Security  Program  is  to  make  that  right  a  continuing 
reality,  not  merely  the  empty  promise  it  is  today. 

fciy^y  At  /Ix^pt^p^ 


If  you  wish  to  let  your  Congressman  or  one  of  your  Senators  know  how  you  feel  on  this  big 
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THE  NATION'S  HEALTH  INSURANCE? 


"NC 

Sen.  Peter  H.  Dominick 
(R-Colo.) 


PRESIDENT  Nixon  has 
proposed  a  national 
health  program  which 
would  provide  the  compre- 
hensive medical  care  to 
which  all  Americans  are 
entitled,  without  tremen- 
dously increased  costs  and 
higher  taxes.  The  main 
difference  between  the 
President's  plan  and  the 
legislation  introduced  by 
Senator  Kennedy  is  that 
the  President  would  utilize 


the  private  sector— the  health  insurance  industry— in 
a  partnership  with  the  federal  government. 

I  believe  that  any  new  legislation  we  enact  should 
preserve  a  wide  range  of  choice — for  doctors  to  de- 
termine how  they  want  to  practice  and  for  patients  to 
choose  their  doctors.  It  should  maximize  the  opportu- 
nity for  participation  by  the  private  sector— free  en- 
terprise rather  than  nationalized  health  care.  And  it 
should  encourage  a  pluralistic  approach  which  will 
leave  the  partnership  of  federal  government  and  pri- 
vate insmrance  companies  free  to  innovate  for  the 
benefit  of  everyone. 

Under  the  President's  plan,  these  objectives  are 
possible.  Employers  would  be  required  to  provide 
a  standard,  comprehensive  health  insurance  plan  for 
all  their  employees  and  their  famihes;  the  federal 
government  would  provide  coverage  for  the  unem- 
ployed and  the  near  poor  (the  eligibility  ceiling  would 
be  $5,000  for  a  family  of  four,  for  example) ;  Medicaid 
would  continue  to  cover  the  impoverished  aged,  blind 


and  disabled;  and  Medicare  would  cover  the  re- 
mainder of  those  over  65. 

The  Kennedy  plan  has  a  number  of  serious  flaws. 
One  of  these  is  a  central  funding  mechanism  con- 
trolled entirely  by  the  federal  government.  Health 
care  funds  would  be  allocated  on  a  region  and  sub- 
region  basis.  This  would  most  certainly  mean  that 
funds  would  be  taken  from  affluent  areas  and  assigned 
to  less  affluent  areas  in  order  to  force  doctors  to  fol- 
low the  dollars.  Such  a  monolithic  system  would  stifle 
innovation  by  centraHzing  all  planning  functions 
within  one  federal  agency.  Our  experience  indicates 
that  this  sort  of  centralization  often  results  in  sterile, 
unimaginative  and  expensive  bureaucracy.  The  fi- 
nancial effects  of  the  Kennedy  plan  could  be  devastat- 
ing. The  Social  Security  Administration  estimates  the 
cost  of  the  proposal  at  $77  bilHon  in  federal  money  in 
Fiscal  1974.  Some  estimates  go  above  $80  billion.  That 
would  push  the  federal  budget  over  the  $300  billion 
mark  with  about  a  quarter  of  the  money  going  for 
health  programs.  This  would  put  a  severe  strain  on 
federal  efforts  in  other  areas — poverty,  education,  the 
environment — many  of  which  are  directly  related  to 
the  health  and  well-being  of  Americans. 

Health  care  should  be  a  basic  right  of  all  Ameri- 
cans, but  it  must  be  provided  without  jeopardizing 
innovation,  freedom  of  choice  and  the  ability  to  de- 
vote tax  dollars  to  other  vital  programs.  The  Presi- 
dent's plan  would  accomplish  this. 


issue,  fill  out  the  ''ballot"  and  mail  it  to  him.  1^ 


,  j 

I  have  read  in  The  American  Legion  Magazine  for  July  I 
the  arguments  in  PRO  &  CON:  Should  We  Federalize 
The  Nation's  Health  Insurance? 

IN  MY  OPINION  THE  NATION'S  HEALTH  INSURANCE 
SHOULD  BE  □  SHOULD  NOT  BE  □  FEDERALIZED. 


SIGNED 


ADDRESS 
TOWN   


.STATE 


You  can  address  any  Representative  c/o  U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  Wasii- 
ington,  D.C.  20515;  any  Senator  c/o  U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C.  20510. 
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VETERANS 


NEWSLETTER 


A  DIGEST  OF  EVENTS  WHICH 

ARE  OF  PERSONAL  INTEREST  TO  YOU 


CUTBACKS  IN  PROPOSED  VA  BUDGET 
FOR  1972  CONTESTED  BY  LEGION: 


JULY  1971 


Appearing  before  a  subcommittee  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions, E.  H.  Golembieski,  Legion  Di- 
rector of  Veterans  Affairs  and 
Rehabilitation,  contested  a  $205.2 
million  cut  in  the  VA's  budget  esti- 
mate for  fiscal  year  1972  made  by  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  .   .  . 
Although  the  proposed  budget  is  the 
highest  in  the  VA's  history.  Golem- 
bieski noted  that  the  huge  trim  did 
not  take  into  account  "the  growing 
numbers  of  veterans  in  the  civilian 
economy,  the  increased  numbers  of 
dependents  and  survivors,  the  pro- 
jected accelerated  withdrawal  of  our 
armed  forces  from  South  Vietnam  and 
their  early  separation  from  active 
duty,  the  advancing  age  of  WWl  and 
WW2  veterans,  and  the  many  liberal- 
izations in  and  expansions  of  eligi- 
bility for  medical  services  ..." 

Here  are  the  major  points: 

General  Operating  Expenses.  The  Of- 
fice of  Management  and  Budget  recom- 
mended a  $15  million  cut  .   .   .  This 
appropriation  finances  all  non-medi- 
cal administrative  costs  and  includes 
processing  of  applications  for  educa- 
tion and  training,  compensation, 
pension  and  other  veterans  benefits 
.   .   .  The  Legion  feels  this  cut  will 
impair  the  VA's  ability  to  quickly  and 
efficiently  service  veterans. 

Medical  Administration  and  Miscel- 
laneous Operating  Expenses.  The  0MB 
recommended  a  $100,000  cut  .   .   .  The 
cut,  though  small,  is  significant  and 
will  have  a  measurable  effect  on  edu- 
cation, research  and  training: 

Medical  and  Prosthetic  Research. 
The  0MB  recommended  an  $8.3  million 
cut  .   .    .  These  funds  apply  to  VA 
medical  research  and  to  development 
of  devices  to  improve  care  and  reha- 
bilitation of  disabled  veterans  .   .  . 
It  is  incomprehensible  to  the  Legion 
that  the  0MB  would  contemplate  this 
reduction. 

Medical  Care.  The  0MB  recommended 
a  $119.8  million  cut  .   .   .  This  ap- 
propriation provides  funds  for  medi- 
cal care  in  VA  hospitals,  nursing 
care  beds,  domiciliaries ,  restoration 
centers,  outpatient  clinics  and  other 


facilities  .   .   .  At  a  time  when  more 
veterans  are  reaching  the  age  where 
they  need  hospitalization  and  when 
the  VA  is  concerned  with  non-service- 
connected  problems  such  as  drug 
abuse,  there  is  no  justification  for 
this  cut. 

Construction  of  Hospitals  and  Domi- 
ciliary Facilities.  The  0MB  recom- 
mended a  cut  of  $59.96  million  .   .  . 
This  category  provides  funds  for  new 
construction,  modernization  of  exist- 
ing facilities  and  site  acquisition 
.   .   .  Due  to  the  need  for  renovation 
and  expansion  of  VA  facilities,  and 
allocation  of  beds  in  geographic 
areas  where  they  are  most  in  demand, 
the  Legion  feels  the  amount  ap- 
propriated would  be  insufficient  in 
view  of  rising  construction  and 
equipment  costs. 

LEGION  TESTIMONY  URGES  REVITALIZED 
U.S.  MERCHANT  MARINE  FLEET: 

Late  in  April  the  Legion  submitted 
testimony  before  two  Committees  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  calling 
attention  to  the  plight  of  the  Ameri- 
can Merchant  Marine  Fleet  .   .   .  James 
M.  Wagonseller ,  Chairman  of  the 
Legion's  Merchant  Marine  Committee, 
told  Congressmen  that  "a  strong,  in- 
dependent, competitive  merchant  ma- 
rine is  vital  to  the  national  securi- 
ty of  our  country"  and  that  it  would 
be  a  source  of  employment  for  job- 
less veterans  ...  He  noted  that 
the  loss  of  East  Coast  passenger 
liners  alone  "represents  a  net  loss 
of  nearly  4,000  shipboard  jobs  for 
our  sailors  .  .  .  Add  those  ashore  in 
shipyards  and  in  service  and  repair 
industries  serving  our  passenger 
fleet  and  it  is  very  likely  that  at 
least  10,000  skilled,  willing  workers 
have  been  forced  into  the  ranks  of 
the  unemployed  on  our  East  Coast  .  . 

Comparing  the  U.S.  merchant  marine 
with  the  U.S.S.R.'s,  he  said:  "Ap- 
proximately 80%  of  the  Soviet  fleet 
is  under  ten  years  of  age,  while  more 
than  80%  of  the  U.S.  Merchant  Marine 
is  over  20  years  of  age.  ".   .  .He 
urged  full  funding  of  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act  of  1970  as  a  basis  for  re- 
building and  revitalizing  the  Ameri- 
can flag  fleet. 
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Nat'l  Exec  Committee  Backs 
Efforts  to  Free  U.  S.  P.O.W.'s 

Condemns  North  Vietnam  treatment  of  P.  0.  W.'s, 
backs  plan  to  transfer  them  to  Sweden  pending  re- 
lease, opposes  move  to  tie  P.  0.  W.  freedom  to 
withdrawal  of  U.  S.  forces  from  Vietnam  theatre. 


At  its  annual  Spring  Meeting  (May 
5-6)  the  Legion's  National  Executive 
Committee  condemned  North  Vietnam, 
the  Viet  Cong  and  the  Pathet  Lao  for 
continued  violations  of  the  provisions  of 
the  1949  Geneva  Convention  concerning 
prisoners  of  war  in  Southeast  Asia. 

The  committee  called  for  the  identifi- 
cation, release  and  repatriation  of  a!l 
prisoners,  announced  it  would  support 
all  efforts  to  achieve  same  and  opposed 
plans  to  tie  prisoner  releases  to  with- 
drawal dates  of  American  forces  from 
Vietnam.  It  also  supports  the  President's 
initiative  to  have  U.  S.  P.  O.  W.'s  trans- 
ferred to  Sweden  for  medical  care  and 
rehabilitation  pending  release  and  asked 
Canadian  veterans  organizations  to  co- 
operate in  correspondence  campaigns. 
(Other  resolutions  adopted  are  digested 
in  a  story  which  follows  this  one.) 

Taking  note  of  the  widespread  need  for 
higher  benefits  to  veterans  attending 
school  on  the  Cold  War  G.  L  Bill,  the 
committee  called  for  ( 1 )  substantial  in- 
creases (approximately  20%)  in  the 
monthly  educational  assistance  payments 
(2)  annual  adjustments  (3)  reimburse- 
ment to  the  veteran  of  the  cost  of  text- 
books (4)  an  increase  in  the  maximum 
period  of  eligibility  to  48  months  and  set 
up  a  Legion  study  group  composed  of 
National  Americanism  Education  ex- 
perts and  Veterans  Affairs  and  Rehab 
specialists  to  determine  the  feasibility  of 
recommending  that  veterans  get  an  ad- 
ditional amount  to  be  applied  directly  to 
the  cost  of  tuition.  The  resolution  also 
asked  vocational  rehabilitation  payments 
be  increased  to  take  into  account  today's 
high  living  costs. 

Another  rehab  resolution  adopted 
pointed  up  the  whipsaw  effect  on  veterans 
pensions  caused  by  increases  in  the  cost 
of  living  and  periodic  Social  Security  in- 
creases which  reduce  veterans  pensions 
by  pushing  total  income  past  VA  income 
limitations  and  asked  for  a  study  of  the 
pension  program  to  find  ways  to  stabilize 
and  improve  it. 


P.O.W.  Film  Available 

A  Legion-produced  1 6mm  color 
and  sound  film  on  the  plight  of 
U.  S.  P.  O.  W.'s  in  Southeast  Asia 
entitled  "1,600  Brothers,"  narrated 
by  Maj.  James  N.  Rowe,  is  now 
available.  Contact:  American  Le- 
gion, Public  Relations  Division, 
1608  K.  St.,  N.W.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20006  for  details. 


Other  headline  items:  called  for  the 
restriction  of  importation  of  narcotics 
into  the  U.  S.;  supported  actions  of  gov- 
ernment leaders  in  opposing  anarchy; 
condemned  so-called  "May  Day"  demon- 
strations in  Washington,  D.C,  and  called 
for  investigation  to  determine  if  tele- 
vision and  radio  reporting  presented  a 
one-sided  viewpoint;  called  for  peace  in 


the  Middle  East;  and  backed  the  Nat'l 
Cmdr's  action  which  urged  presidential 
clemency  for  Lt.  Wm.  Calley. 

Some  important  future  dates  set  dur- 
ing the  Committee  sessions  were: 

•  The  fall,  1971  meeting  of  the  Nat'l 
Exec  Committee  will  be  held  Oct.  20-21 
with  national  commissions  and  commit- 
tees and  the  Conference  of  Department 
Commanders  and  Adjutants  meeting  Oct. 
18-19  at  Nat'l  Hq  in  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

•  The  1972  Washington  Conference 
will  be  held  Feb.  25-Mar.  3  with  the  Ban- 
quet to  the  Congress  set  for  Mar.  1 . 

•  The  spring,  1972  meeting  of  the 
Nat'l  Executive  Committee  will  be  held 
May  3-4  preceded  by  the  meetings  of 
the  national  commissions  and  committees 
on  May  1-2. 

Digest  of  Resolutions 

Here  is  a  digest  of  the  resolutions 
adopted  by  the  National  Executive  Com- 
mittee at  its  May  5-6  meeting  in  Indian- 
apolis. The  identifying  number  follows 
each  resolution  in  parentheses. 

•  Condemns  North  Vietnam  and  Viet  Cong  treat- 
ment of  U.  S.  P,  O.  W.'s,  supports  all  efforts  to 
release  and  repatriate  the  men  and  opposes 
plans  to  tie  their  release  to  withdrawal  dates 
of  U.  S.  forces  in  Vietnam.  (25) 

•  Supports  President  Nixon's  effort  to  have  In- 
dochina prisoners  moved  to  Sweden  for  medical 
care  and  rehabilitation  pending  release.  (5G) 

•  Requests  Canadian  veterans  organizations  to 
cooperate  in  correspondence  campaigns  to  help 
secure  release  of  U.  S.  P.  O,  W.'s.  (46) 

•  Directs   Legion   Veterans   Affairs   and  Reha- 


Legion  Auxiliary  Gives  $50,000  to  Legion  Rehab  &  Child  Welfare 


Mrs.  Charles  C.  Shaw,  Legion  Auxiliary  National  President,  presents  three  symbolic  cards 
containing  three  checks  totaling  $50,000  to  National  Commander  Chamie  for  use  in  the 
Legion's  Veterans  Affairs  &  Rehabilitation  and  Child  Welfare  Programs  during  the  recent 
Nat'l  Executive  Committee  meeting.  The  breakdown:  $20,000  to  Rehabilitation,  $20,000 
to  Child  Welfare  and  $10,000  to  The  American  Legion  Child  Welfare  Foundation,  Inc. 
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bilitalion  stail  to  study  veterans  pension  system 
and  recommend  changes  and  improvements.  (43) 

•  Seeks  legislation  to  improve  the  educational 
assistance  and  vocational  rehabilitation  pro- 
grams under  the  G.  I.  Bill.  (44) 

•  Calls  for  restriction  of  the  importation  of  nar- 
cotics into  the  U.  S.  (58) 

•  Reaffirms  1969  resolution  which  endorsed  sup- 
port and  encouragement  of  government  and 
other  leaders  in  opposing  anarchy.  (60) 

•  Condemns  disorderlv  conduct  of  "May  Day" 
demonstrators  in  Washington,  D.C.,  and  calls 
for  investigation  to  determine  if  television  or 
radio  reporting  was  biased.  (41) 

•  Backs  the  President  s  policy  on  Vietnam.  (26) 

•  Calls  for  peace  in  the  Middle  East,  urges  the 
U.  S.  to  insure  Israel's  survival  by  providing 
defense  materials  and  suggests  the  U,  S.  help  the 
Arab  states  and  Israel  to  reach  peaceful  settle- 
ment. (23) 

•  Backs  Nat'l  Cmdr's  action  in  urging  executive 
clemency  for  Lt.  Wm.  Calley.  (20) 

•  Calls  for  establishment  of  National  Flag  Com- 
mission to  produce  a  uniform  national  Flag 
Code.  (27) 

•  Commends  Boy  Scouts  of  America  for  June  5 
Clean  Up  America  program  and  urges  Legion 
posts  to  cooperate.  (42) 

•  Opposes  proposed  closing  of  U,  S.  Public 
Health  hospitals.  (48) 

•  Urges  Manpower  Revenue  Sharing  Act  of 
1971  now  being  considered  by  Congress  be 
amended  to  provide  for  veterans  preference.  (47) 

•  Calls  for  U.  S.  Dep't  of  Labor  to  adhere  to  all 
provisions  of  the  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act.  (45) 

•  Enunciates  six  point  policy  on  environmental 
protection  for  post,  community,  state  and  na- 
tion. (40) 

•  Recommends  against  the  inclusion  of  over- 
seas cemeteries  in  any  national  cemetery  system 
that  is  being  contemplated.  (31) 

•  Supports  legislation  to  permit  war  veterans 
of  U.  S.  armed  services  who  were  aliens,  and 
their  families,  to  be  admitted  to  U.  S.  for  per- 
manent residency  on  a  non-quota  basis.  (28) 

•  Urges  bolstering  of  our  strategic  defense 
force.  (22) 

•  Backs  proposals  to  support  firms  involved  in 
essential  defense  production.  (21) 

•  Reaffirms  existing  Legion  policy  in  favor  of 
continuing  the  draft.  (19) 

•  Supports  legislation  to  authorize  the  VA  to 
provide  certain  assistance  in  the  establishment 
of  new  state  medical  schools  and  the  improve- 
ment of  existing  affiliated  medical  schools.  (18) 

•  Seeks  changes  in  law  to  provide  that  pay- 
ments made  to  a  hospitalized  incompetent  vet- 
eran will  not  be  terminated  unless  his  estate 
exceeds  $2,000.  (17) 

•  Calls  for  legislation  to  repeal  restrictions  on 
payment  of  DIC  to  survivors  of  veterans  who 
died  after  April  30,  1957  and  had  in  effect  an  in- 
service  waiver  of  USGLI  or  NSLI  premiums.  (16) 

•  Seeks  legislation  to  require  military  services 
to  provide  for  full  military  honors  at  burial  of 
veterans.  (15) 

•  Seeks  legislation  to  permit  eligible  wives  and 
widows  to  enroll  in  correspondence  courses.  (14) 

•  Seeks  legislation  to  provide  that  where  an 
eligible  veteran  dies  in  a  state  soldiers  home, 
the  VA  shall  pay  the  cost  of  transporting  the 
remains  to  the  place  of  burial.  (13) 

•  Calls  for  legislation  to  provide  that  the  cost 
of  transporting  a  body  of  a  retired  member  of 
the  armed  forces  who  dies  in  a  U.  S.  hospital 
be  borne  by  the  Secretary  of  the  concerned 
armed  force.  (12) 

•  Seeks  legislation  to  reopen  Guerrilla  Recogni- 
tion Program  of  the  Commonwealth  of  the 
Philippines  by  the  U.  S.  Dep't  of  Defense.  (11) 

•  Urges  accelerated  building  program  to  re- 
place earthquake-destroyed  San  Fernando  Val- 
ley VA  hospital.  (10) 

•  Seeks  legislation  to  provide  VA  medical 
services  to  any  war  veteran  for  nonservice-con- 
nected  disability.  (9) 

•  Calls  for  a  special  veterans  unit  in  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  Job  Banks.  (8) 

•  Seeks  legislation  to  provide  uniform  unem- 
ployment compensation  for  veterans  in  the 
various  states.  (7) 

•  Urges  disability  payments  be  disregarded  in 
computation  of  ex-servicemen's  entitlement  to 
Vets  Unemployment  Insurance  benefits.  (6) 

•  Calls  for  increased  emphasis  by  government 
agencies  to  help  veterans  avail  themselves  of 
training  and  loans  under  the  Small  Business 
Administration  program.  (5) 

•  Requests  more  personnel  in  Dep't  of  Labor  to 
expand  Jobs  For  Veterans  Program.  (4) 

•  Asks  that  Dep't  of  Labor  experimental  organi- 
zational structures  contain  procedures  for  pro- 
tection of  veterans  preference  provisions.  (3) 

•  Authorizes  alternative  printing  and  distribut- 
ing arrangements  for  The  American  Legion 
Magazine  in  the  event  of  labor  disputes.  (1) 

•  Discontinues  National  Commander's  Depart- 
ment Public  Relations  A.ward.  (2) 

•  Reaffirms  Legion  opposition  to  U.  S.  Congress 
ratification  of  the  Genocide  Convention.  (24) 

•  Commends  and  reaffirms  support  of  J.  Edgar 
Hoover,  F.B.I.  Di.rector.  (29) 


•  Authorizes  the  Dep't  of  Kansas  to  present  an 
annual  R.B.L  award  in  the  name  of  the  late 
Dr.  Irvin  L.  Cowger  to  Legion  'W^orld  Series  Base- 
ball player  with  most  runs  batted  in.  (30) 

•  Urges  strengthening  of  Legion  programs  to 
provide  assistance  and  information  to  Vietnam 
Era  veterans.  (32) 

•  Calls  for  a  minute  of  silence  as  tribute  to 
dead  comrades  and  those  in  armed  services 
during  Legion  meetings  or  functions.  (33) 

•  Authorizes  the  issuance  of  temporary  charters 
in  the  Dep'ts  of  France,  Mexico,  Canada  and  the 
Philippines.  (34,  35.  36.  37) 

•  Nominations  for  the  International  Amity 
Awards  for  1971.  (38) 

•  Nominations  for  the  Canadian  Friendship 
Awards.  (39) 

•  Urges  support  of  local,  state  and  national 
rehabilitation  programs  for  narcotics  addicts 
and  drug  dependent  persons.  (49) 

•  Urges  federal  and  state  governments  to  enact 
legislation  to  financially  assist  families  faced 
with  catastrophic  illness  of  children.  (50) 

•  Urges  Legion  posts  and  Auxiliary  units  to 
stimulate  community  immunization  programs 
against  children's  communicable  diseases  and 
that  sufficient  public  funds  be  provided  so  all 
children  may  benefit.  (51) 

•  Urges  departments  to  appoint  Viet  vets  to 
attend  1971-72  Area  Children  &  Youth  Confer- 
ences. (52) 

•  Asks  approval  to  reimburse  Legion  for  Life 
Insurance  Trust  Fund  expenses.  (53) 

•  Concerns  specifications,  bids  and  contracts 
for  Emblem  Division  merchandise.  (54) 

•  Rescinds  certain  National  Emblem  Sales  non- 
legislative  policy  resolutions.  (55) 

•  Changes  administration  and  promotion  agree- 
ment between  The  American  Legion  Life  Insur- 
ance Trust  Fund  and  the  Gore-Youngberg-Carl- 
-son  Co.,  Inc.,  as  Administrator  (57) 

•  Commends  National  Commander  for  his  direc- 
tion and  administrative  policies.  (Unnumbered) 


Reaching  the  Black  Viet  Vet 

How  to  reach  the  Vietnam  veteran 
— particularly  the  undereducated,  un- 


White  McCormick 


Sixteen  year  old  William  H.  White  of 
San  Antonio,  Tex.,  won  the  Legion's 
34th  Annual  National  High  School 
Oratorical  Contest  held  at  Northwest 
Missouri  State  College  in  Maryville, 
Mo.,  on  April  29.  With  the  victory 
went  an  $8,000  college  scholarship,  the 
first  since  the  Legion  raised  final  con- 
test prize  totals  to  $18,000.  The  new 
champion  was  sponsored  in  the  con- 
test by  Alamo  Post  2,  San  Antonio, 
and  his  speech  coach  was  Miss  Cynthia 
Lueders  of  Winston  Churchill  H.  S. 
where  young  White  is  a  student. 

Second  place  and  a  $5,000  college 
scholarship  went  to  Miss  Kathleen  Ann 
McCormick,  16,  of  Cambridge,  Mass.. 
a  junior  at  St.  Peter's  H.  S.,  and  her 
speech  coach  was  Miss  Pamela  Taylor. 
Miss  McCormick  was  sponsored  by 
Mulqueen  Post  377,  Somerville,  Mass. 

John  W.  Cole,  17,  of  Harrodsburg, 
Ky..  a  senior  at  Harrodsburg  H.  S., 


trained  and  deprived  veteran  in  the 
nation's  large  cities — to  provide  him 
with  information,  benefits,  training  and 
possibly  jobs,  is  a  task  that  continues 
to  vex  government  agencies  and  vet- 
erans organizations  alike.  Even  tougher 
is  the  task  of  reaching  the  black  Viet 
Vet  saddled  with  those  same  handicaps. 

But,  a  hopeful  start  was  made  re- 
cently on  the  south  side  of  Chicago. 
The  Legion,  long  striving  to  reach  new 
veterans  in  that  area,  decided  the  only 
real  way  would  be  to  bring  personal- 
ized and  localized  service  to  him. 

An  alliance  of  Legion  representatives 
from  the  national  organization,  Illinois 
Dep't  Hq.,  its  Rehabilitation  Division, 
and  the  Cook  County  organization 
sparked  by  National  E.xecutive  Com- 
mitteeman Eric  Smith,  was  formed 
into  a  task  force  that  met  with  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Illinois  Employment 
Security  Agency,  the  VA,  the  Illinois 
Veterans  Commission  and  other  or- 
ganizations to  create  a  Veterans  Service 
Center  pilot  program  in  the  ghetto. 

George  L.  Giles  Post  87,  a  large 
black  post  in  the  area,  donated  space 
in  its  building  at  5745  South  State 
Street  where  the  counselors  could  set 
up  shop  and  receive  veterans  calls  for 
service  both  in  person  and  by  phone. 
Post  Cmdr  Robert  Williams  and  his 


Cole  Mcllnay 


placed  third  and  won  a  $3,000  college 
scholarship.  He  was  sponsored  by 
Douglas  Laws  Post  52,  Harrodsburg, 
and  his  speech  coach  was  Mr.  Garland 
Blair. 

Fourth  place  winner  of  a  $2,000 
college  scholarship  is  Sheila  Rae  Mc- 
llnay, 18,  of  Casper,  Wyo.,  a  senior  at 
Natrona  County  H.  S.  and  sponsored 
by  George  W.  Vroman  Post  2,  Casper. 
Her  speech  coach  was  Mr.  William 
Thomson. 

The  finals  were  held  in  the  beauti- 
ful Fine  Arts  Auditorium  of  the  col- 
lege and  were  a  part  of  the  Missouri 
Sesquicentennial  Observance  under  the 
sponsorship  of  the  Missouri  American 
Legion. 

National  Americanism  Commission 
Chmn  Daniel  J.  O'Connor  (N.Y.),  prais- 
ing the  handling  of  the  contest  and  its 
setting,  termed  it  "the  finest  and  most 
ideal"  he  had  ever  seen. 


Legion  National  High  School  Oratorical  Contest  Winners 
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Rick  Barnes,  of  Legion's  Wasliington  Re- 
hab staff,  explains  dependency  entitle- 
ment benefits  to  Mrs.  Vera  Williams  at 
Giles  Post. 

officers,  joined  by  a  very  active  past 
commander,  Tony  Overton,  secured 
most  of  the  publicity  necessary  to  make 
the  program  function. 

A  select  group  of  black  community 
leaders,  led  by  Daryl  F.  Grisham, 
President  of  the  Parker  House  Sausage 
Co.,  promised  its  support  and  aid  and 
the  pilot  program  was  off  and  running. 

It's  been  in  action  for  several  weeks 
now  with  excellent  results  and  plans 
are  being  formulated  to  make  it  per- 
manent and  set  up  similar  counseling 
centers  in  other  ghetto  areas. 

National  Convention  News 

President  Richard  M.  Nixon  and  a 
host  of  government  leaders  and  national 
personalities  have  been  invited  to  attend 
The  American  Legion's  53rd  Annual 
National  Convention  in  Houston,  Tex., 
Aug.  27-Sept.  2. 

Up  to  presstime  other  dignitaries  in- 
vited include:  Gen.  A.  J.  Goodpaster, 
U.  S.  Army,  Supreme  Allied  Com- 
mander Europe.  SH  *  PR  Belgium-.  VA 
Administrator  Donald  E.  Johnson; 
George  Meany,  President,  AFL-CIO; 
Bob  Hope  and  an  Apollo  Astronaut. 

Actual  convention  business  sessions 
take  place  at  the  Sam  Houston  Coliseum 
Aug.  31 -Sept.  1-2. 

Here  are  some  up-to-presstime  details 
about  the  national  conclave. 

•  Legion  Headquarters  hotel  is  the 
1,000-room  Rice  Hotel. 

•  Auxiliary  Hotel  Headquarters,  com- 
mission and  committee  meetings  and 
convention  sessions  will  be  at  the  Sham- 
rock Hilton  Hotel. 

•  Legion  pre-convention  commission 
and  committee  meetings  will  be  held  for 
the  most  part  on  Aug.  27-28-29  at  the 
Rice  Hotel  and  the  Albert  Thomas  Con- 
vention and  Exhibit  Center. 

•  The  Legion's  Nat'l  Hq  Office  will  be 
in  the  West  Hall  of  the  Albert  Thomas 
Convention  and  Exhibit  Center. 

•  The  National  Executive  Committee 
will  meet  twice  during  the  Convention 
period,  at  2:00  p.m..  Sun..  Aug.  29,  in 


the  Crystal  Ballroom  of  the  Rice  Hotel, 
and  at  the  Convention  Center  immedi- 
ately after  the  convention  ends. 

•  The  National  Convention  Patriotic 
and  Memorial  Service  will  be  held  Sun., 
Aug.  29,  at  approximately  4:30  p.m.  in 
the  Houston  Music  Hall. 

•  The  Legion's  Senior  and  Junior 
Drum  &  Bugle  Corps  Championship 
Finals  will  be  held  in  Houston's  Astro- 
dome, Sun.,  Aug.  29,  7:00  p.m.  Twelve 
junior  and  senior  corps  will  compete  for 
top  honors  and  prizes  under  the  domed, 
air-conditioned  stadium's  roof.  Large 
crowds  are  expected  and  to  protect  seats 
for  Legion  visitors  from  a  local  sellout 
at  convention  time,  an  advance  ticket 
sale  by  mail,  with  a  500  reduction  per 
seat  on  orders  postmarked  on  or  before 
Aug.  I  has  been  arranged.  Face  value 
of  tickets  is  $3.50  for  all  seats  on  the 
concert  side  of  the  Astrodome,  and 
$3.00  for  all  others.  Convention-goers 
may  send  advance  orders  to  '"American 
Legion  1971  Convention  Corp.  of  Texas. 
Texas  State  Hotel,  720  Fannin  St.. 
Houston,  Tex.,  77002,"  with  payment  to 
"American  Legion  Convention  Corp." 
Before  Aug.  1,  send  $3.00  for  each  con- 
cert side  seat,  and  $2.50  for  each  non- 
concert  side  seat.  After  Aug.  1 ,  add  500 
for  each  seat.  Registered  Legionnaires 
at  the  Convention  may  get  500  off  on 
one  seat  each  by  using  the  coupon  in 


their  registration  packets  while  seats 
last.  Mail  orders  before  Aug.  1  may 
get  500  off  on  each  seat  ordered. 

•  The  25th  Annual  Drawing  for  the 
four  Ford  automobiles  donated  by  the 
Seagram  Posts  of  the  Legion  (658, 
Calif.,  807,  111.,  and  1283,  N.Y.)  will  be 
held  at  the  Finals  while  judges  are 
totting  up  the  corps  scores.  See  the  ad 
on  pages  28-29  and  send  in  your  free 
coupon.  You  don't  need  to  be  present 
to  win.  A  prize  of  $250  will  also  be 
awarded  to  the  post  of  each  winner. 

•  A  Vietnam  Veteran  Legionnaire 
Workshop  will  be  held  Aug.  30.  10:00 
a.m.,  in  the  Crystal  Ballroom  of  the 
Rice  Hotel  and  is  open  to  all  Vietnam 
Era  Legionnaires  at  the  convention. 

•  The  National  Convention  Parade 
will  be  held  in  downtown  Houston  on 
Mon.,  Aug.  30,  starting  at  7:00  p.m.  See 
parade  map  for  route  which  is  about  I  Vi 
miles  long  and  winds  up  close  to  where 
it  starts. 

•  The  National  Commander's  Ban- 
quet for  Distinguished  Guests  will  be 
held  at  the  Astroworld  Hotel's  Grand 
Ballroom  at  7:30  p.m.,  Tues.,  Aug.  31. 

•  The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.'s 
blimp,  "America,"  which  is  based  in 
Houston,  will  fly  over  the  city  carrying 
words  of  welcome  to  visitors  and  mes- 
sages about  Legion  programs  for  the 
entire  convention  period. 


RICE  HOTEL 


LEELAND  ST. 


Map  of  downtown  Houston  shows  parade  route  and  major  points  of  convention  interest. 
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N.J.  Dep't  Cmdr  Walt  Kuhner  and  N.J.  Veterans  Employment  Rep  Leon  Scull  chat  with 
Viet  vets  being  interviewed  by  Johnson  &  Johnson  Company  employment  representative. 


Legionnaires  stand  by  to  help  Job  Mart  action.  VA  table  gets  big  play. 


Mod  Viet  vet  hears  Sgt.  tell  him  N.J.  Young  ex-servicemen  talk  over  benefits 

had  79  State  Police  cadet  spots  open.  with  Legionnaires  from  Carteret,  N.J. 


Early  in  May  National  Commander 
Alfred  P.  Chamie,  testifying  before  the 
House  Committee  on  Veterans  Affairs 
on  the  problems  of  returning  Vietnam 
Era  veterans,  said: 

"They  have  a  whole  series  of  problems 
relating  to  their  civilian  readjustment. 
But  it  has  become  abundantly  clear  in 
recent  months  that  the  most  critical 
for  this  generation  of  veterans  is  the 
need  for  jobs." 

To  that  end,  the  Commander  noted 
The  American  Legion  over  a  year  ago 
set  up  its  Jobs  For  Veterans  Program 
which  has  been  active  in  more  than  40 
states.  The  program,  as  it  grew,  also 
moved  toward  the  area  of  total  counsel- 
ing, which  included  helping  the  young 
veteran  enter  a  vocational  training  pro- 
gram so  that  he  could  gain  a  marketable 
skill  and  be  ready  for  a  job  when  it  was 
ready  for  him. 

News  of  the  Legion  has  been  report- 
ing Jobs  For  Veterans  progress  as  the 
program  moves  along.  Two  recent  suc- 
cessful efforts  which  took  place  within 
days  of  each  other  are  reported  here. 
On  the  left  hand  page  are  photos  of  the 
New  Brunswick,  N.J.,  Job  Mart  of  April 
24.  On  the  right  hand  page  are  photos 
from  the  Jobs  For  Veterans  Clinic  held 
at  Denver,  Colo.,  April  22.  Here  are 
some  statistics  on  the  events: 

•  In  New  Brunswick,  some  250  veter- 
ans, 90%  Vietnam  Era,  trooped  through 
the  offices  of  the  New  Jersey  State  Em- 
ployment Olfice,  which  combined  with 
the  N.  J.  Legion  and  the  Veterans  Em- 
ployment Representative  of  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Labor  to  present  the  pro- 
gram. VER  Leon  G.  Scull  and  Legion 
Jobs  Chairman  Jacob  Haulenbeek  re- 
ported that  27  representatives  of  em- 
ployers and  government  agencies  con- 
ducted over  525  separate  interviews  and 
early  reports  indicated  about  10  veterans 
were  immediately  hired.  Because  of  com- 
pany hiring  regulations  it  is  rare  that 
men  are  hired  on  the  spot  and  it  be- 
comes a  matter  of  information  dribbling 
back  over  a  period  of  many  weeks  be- 
fore the  true  measure  of  any  job-seeking 
effort  can  be  made. 

The  greatest  majority  of  the  veterans 
attending  were  in  the  22-35  age  bracket 
with  the  next  largest  group  under  22 
years  of  age.  Eighteen  men  were  over 
35.  About  100  were  high  school  gradu- 
ates and  those  with  college  degrees  or 
some  college  education  were  equally 
divided.  Twenty  men  had  not  completed 
high  school.  Surprisingly,  over  50  men 
already  had  jobs.  Obviously  they  were 
seeking  to  better  themselves  and  took 
advantage  of  the  opportunity  to  see  27 
employers  under  one  roof  at  one  time — 
which  is  one  of  the  chief  features  of  this 
type  of  effort.  Most  jobs  sought  were  in 
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the  skilled  and  semi-skilled  trades  closely 
followed  by  electronics,  airlines,  man- 
agement training  and  sales. 

•  In  Denver,  Colo.,  over  4,000  vet- 
erans ignored  bad  weather  to  attend  the 
"Jobs  For  Veterans — Colorado"  effort 
mounted  by  the  Colorado  American 
Legion,  federal  and  state  agencies,  and 
35  major  private  employers  at  the  Colo- 
rado National  Guard  Armory.  Open 
from  8:30  a.m.  to  6:00  p.m.,  the  cUnic 
had  available  some  400  jobs  and  in- 
formation on  educational  training  and 
assistance  benefits  and  on-the-job  train- 
ing programs.  Joseph  F.  Evanoski,  State 
VER  for  Colorado,  chairman  of  the 
event,  said  its  aims  were  to  draw  as 
many  jobless  men  and  women  veterans 
as  possible  and  offer  them  a  personal 
interview  with  dozens  of  employers  who 
had  actual  openings  to  offer  on-the-spot. 


A  view  from  the  balcony  shows  just  a  few  of  the  4,000  veterans  who  g 
Colorado  National  Guard  Armory  in  Denver  for  a  Job  Clinic  despite 


athered  in  the 
bad  weather. 


It 


Dep't  Cmdr  Paul  Rodden  (1st  pic,  at  right)  waits  to  speak.  Samsonite  rep  reads  application.  Not  all  were  Vietnam  vets, 
is  estimated  that  between  350-400 


jobs  were  filled  by  veterans  attending 
the  clinic. 

Among  those  observing  this  major 
effort  were:  James  F.  Gates,  Jr.,  Chair- 
man of  the  President's  Jobs  For  Veter- 
ans Program;  Lt.  Gov.  John  Vander- 
hoof;  Mayor  William  H.  McNichols; 
Edward  L.  Omohundro,  Director,  Vet- 
erans Employment  Service,  U.  S.  De- 
partment of  Labor  and  a  group  of 
Legion,  federal  and  state  officials. 

An  estimated  12,000  unemployed  vet- 
erans live  in  the  Denver  area. 


Veterans  had  plenty  of  questions  to  ask  at  First  National  Bank  Booth. 


Some  400  positions  were  available  as  many  national  corporations  and  federal,  state  and  local  agencies  sent  representatives. 
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Legion  Aids. Viet  Vets  _  - 

Fifteen  wounded  Vietnam  veterans 
from  Walson  Army  Hospital.  Fort  Dix, 
NJ.,  spent  a  day  in  Hightstown  and 
Trenton  as  guests  of  Posts  148,  93,  and 

458  and  Jewish  War  Veterans  Post  156. 
After  breakfast  at  Post  148,  Hightstown, 
the  men  had  lunch  in  Trenton  and  were 
entertained  by  a  go-go  dancer  and  a 
singer.  Gifts  and  cash  to  the  amount  of 
$350  were  given  to  the  men  and  each 
was  given  a  cake  to  take  back  to  the 
hospital. 

A  Marine  veteran  of  Vietnam,  Cpl. 
Charles  E.  Joeckel,  Jr.,  was  honored  in 
Washington.  D.C.,  at  the  Rayburn  House 
Office  Building.  Among  the  military  offi- 
cials, veterans  groups,  family  and  friends 
attending  were  Congressman  Lawrence 
J.  Hogan  (Md.)  and  his  wife.  In  the 


Silver  Star  Medal  winner  honored  in  D.C 


photo,  I.  to  rt.,  are  Charles  R.  Law, 
Maryland's  Veteran  of  the  Year;  Cor- 
poral Joeckel,  a  Silver  Star  Medal  win- 
ner and  member  of  Colmar  Manor,  Md., 
Post  131;  Edward  Mastin,  of  the  So. 
Maryland  Dist.  Council;  Congressman 
Hogan;  Mrs.  Joeckel;  Clarence  Bacon, 
Cmdr,  Prince  Georges  Council;  and  Vin- 
cent Keyser,  Dep't  of  Maryland  Sgt-at- 
Arms  and  College  Park,  Md.,  Post  217 
Cmdr. 

Post  139,  Bay  St.  Louis,  Miss.,  spon- 
sors a  POW/MIA  program  which  en- 
courages every  person  in  the  city  to  write 
letters  requesting  better  treatment  of  our 
Prisoners  of  War.  Committee  members 
are  Luke  Scianna,  Sr.,  Adjutant;  Ed- 
ward Murtagh,  Jr.,  Post  Cmdr,  and 
Frank  Langenbacker,  Jr. 

BRIEFLY  NOTED 


wmmmmu 

Pennsylvania  puts  the  poppy  on  TV. 

The  Dep't  of  Pennsylvania's  Poppy 
Power  poster  (see  photo)  was  converted 
into  a  slide  and  a  3x4-inch  print  for  use 
by  TV  and  cablevision  stations,  the  print 
being  used  on  time  and  weather  an- 


In  Queens  Co.,  N.Y.,  in  front  of  Borough  Hail,  a  Veterans  Mobile  Assistance  Unit 
manned  by  County  Legionnaires  helps  get  jobs  for  vets  and  answers  queries  on  all 
veterans  problems.  Obliging  a  passer-by  with  literature  is  Deputy  Boro  President 
Robert  Groh  (second  from  left).  In  center  is  Queens  Co.  Cmdr  Samuel  Picker,  who 
sparked  the  venture.  Frank  Votto,  State  Director  of  Veterans  Affairs,  and  Anthony 
Minei,  Dep't  VC  (white  hat)  helped  out.  Drive  aims  to  reach  300,000  veterans. 


nouncements  for  as  long  as  ten  hours 
continuously.  The  Department  believes 
it  has  pioneered  the  use  of  the  relatively 
new  medium  of  cable  broadcasting,  send- 
ing news  releases,  slides  and  prints  to 
more  than  30  such  stations  regularly.  A 
survey  of  over  50  cable  companies  in  the 
state,  each  of  which  has  more  than  2,500 
subscribers,  brought  a  favorable  response 
from  more  than  half  of  them. 

POSTS  IN  ACTION 


and  the  post  gladly  granted  it.  The  extra 
hours  in  the  day  don't  bother  her.  "I  just 
love  to  see  our  flag  blowing  in  the  wind," 
says  Sherry.  Post  Cmdr  John  Zimmer- 
man says:  "You  don't  see  enough  of  this 
anymore,  and  I  think  it's  great.  We're 
very  proud  of  her  here."  Sherry  is  the 
complete  guardian  of  a  flag  that  is  more 
than  twice  her  size.  When  she  takes  it 
down  she  is  without  a  folder  helper.  She 
gathers  it  under  her  arm  and  carts  it 
back  home  where  mother  or  father  or 
one  of  her  two  older  brothers  can  assist 
in  the  triangle  fold.  The  flag  is  never 
left  crumpled  in  some  corner.  It's  always 
folded  properly,  for  Sherry  is  fanatical 
about  flag  etiquette.  She  also  wrote 
letters  to  Vietnam  servicemen,  for  a 
while,  until  they  came  home.  Her  serv- 
ices were  acclaimed  and  she  got  letters 
from  many  well-wishers,  including  Pres- 
ident Nixon. 


Post  234,  Pa.:  aid  for  police  cars 

Post  234,  Souderton,  Pa.,  presented  two 
new  resuscitators,  costing  $475  each,  to 
the  Police  Departments  of  Souderton  and 
Telford.  The  post  contributed  $250  to- 
wards the  purchase  of  each  unit,  with 
the  respective  boroughs  giving  $175 
each.  The  units  will  be  carried  as  emer- 
gency equipment  in  patrol  cars,  usable 
for  automatic  resuscitation  in  all  respira- 
tory emergencies,  including  accidents, 
drownings,  fires,  suffocations,  heart  at- 
tacks, electrical  shocks,  etc.  The  three 
capped  Legionnaires  in  the  photo  are 
(I.  to  rt.)  Vincent  Citrullo,  Post  Adjutant; 
James  Powell,  Post  Cmdr;  and  William 
Lentz,  Post  Chaplain. 

■ 

Miss  Sherry  Etter.  12.  of  Hershey,  Pa., 
raises  and  lowers  the  flag  every  day  for 
Post  386.  She  asked  for  the  responsibility 


"Complete  guardian  of  the  flag  .  .  ." 
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Post  24,  McClusky,  N.D.,  has  elected  a 
post  commander  with  a  famiHar  name — 
Viet  Vet  John  E.  Davis,  Jr.,  son  of  the 
Past  Nat'l  Cmdr. 

■ 

Post  4  and  Unit  4,  Lakeland,  Fla.,  again 
teamed  up  with  Radio  Station  WONN 
to  present  the  fourth  in  a  series  of  tap- 
ings  designed  to  be  sent  to  our  service- 
men overseas.  "This  final  program  of 
the  series,"  says  an  announcement, 
"dared  to  be  a  little  different.  We  had 
seven  families  of  POWs  in  this  area  come 
over  to  tape  messages  to  their  loved  ones, 
and  we  are  sending  tapes  to:  the  North 
Vietnamese  Delegation  in  Paris,  the 
Commandant  of  the  Detention  Camps  in 
North  Vietnam,  the  Hanoi  Government, 
and  the  Committee  of  Liaison.  In  addi- 
tion, two  of  the  wives  are  going  to 
Geneva  this  summer  for  the  Interna- 
tional Red  Cross  Convention  and  will 
handcarry  the  tapes.  So  we  are  hoping 
and  praying  that  at  least  some  of  the 
tapes  are  delivered.  Through  Sen.  Law- 
ton  Chiles,  a  Post  4  member,  we  have 
the  sanction  of  the  U.S.  Dep't  of  State 
and  of  United  We  Stand,  the  group 
headed  by  H.  Ross  Perot,  of  Dallas.  We 
are  also  approved  by  the  National 
League  of  the  American  Families  of 
POWs.  Among  those  who  journeyed  to 
Lakeland  to  tape  the  messages  were 
Senator  Chiles;  Dep't  Cmdr  Frank 
Reyes,  of  Jacksonville;  Dep't  VC  Robert 
Boyle,  of  Orlando;  Dep't  Chaplain  Fear- 
on  Hicks,  of  Winter  Haven;  and  7th  Dist. 
Cmdr  Robert  Merakian,  of  Holiday. 
Representing  Lakeland  were  Mayor  Pro- 
Tem  Charles  Whitten,  Dep't  American- 
ism Chmn  John  Rankin,  7th  Dist. 
Executive  Committeeman  Joe  Green,  7th 
Dist.  Auxiliary  President  Mrs.  L.  R. 


COMRADES  IN  DISTRESS 

Readers  who  can  help  these  veterans  are 
urged  to  do  so.  Usually  a  statement  is  needed 
in  support  of  a  VA  claim. 

Notices  are  run  only  at  the  request  of  Ameri- 
can Legion  Service  Officers  representing 
claimants,  using  Search  For  Witness  Forms 
available  only  from  State  Legion  Service 
Officers. 

2nd  Arm'd  Div,  Co  A  or  B,  328th  Med  Bn 
(Rabat,  Morocco,  Africa,  Spring  1943) — Need 
information  from  Capt  Prymon,  Lt  Broad- 
riclt,  Lt  Messterschmidt,  1st  Set  Watson.  S^t 
Queers,  Cpl  Shoeit  and  any  other  comrades 
who  recall  that  Orville  F.  Schaar  hurt  his 
baclc  on  duty,  worlcing  in  ration  dump.  Write 
"CD86,  American  Legion  Magazine,  1345  Ave. 
of  the  Americas,  New  York,  N.Y.  10019" 

20th  Ord  Co  (Fort  Davis,  CZ,  March  3,  1943)— 
Need  information  from  Gilmore  (ti-uclc 
driver),  the  20th  Ord  Co  1st  Sgt,  Capt  Pisani, 
IMC,  Capt  Kaplan.  MC,  and  any  other  com- 
rades who  recall  that  Samuel  A.  Lane,  while 
unloading,  was  pinned  against  a  building  wall 
and  in  fact  was  pushed  clear  through  the 
wall  by  a  truck.  Write  "CD87,  American 
Legion  IVlagazine,  1345  Ave.  of  the  Americas, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10019" 

2nd  Dlv,  9th  Inf,  3rd  Bn,  Hq  &  Ha  Co  (Near 
Tinherbray,  Normandy,  June  9,  1944) — Need 
information  from  Lt  McElliot.  1st  Sgt  Font- 
note,  Lt  O'Neil  (Bn  surgeon),  Moore  (medic), 
Maj  Ferguson  and  any  others  who  recall  that 
Henry  S.  Banks  suffered  head  wounds  to  left 
side  of  face,  a  shell  fragment  on  top  of  head, 
concussion  and  unconsciousness.  He  was  also 
treated  at  34th  Gen  Hosp.  Write  "CD88, 
American  Legion  Magazine,  1345  Ave.  of  the 
Americas,  New  York,  N.Y.  10019" 


McDaniel,  7th  Dist.  Sgt-at-Arms  Mrs. 
Joe  Green,  Post  4  Cmdr  Grant  Harden, 
and  Unit  4  President  Mrs.  F.  A.  Holland. 
■ 

DAILY  NEWS  PHOTO,  BLAIR  SHORE 


Post  518,  Orbisonia,  Pa.,  Cmdr  Corbett 
Lane  places  a  POW  bumper  sticker  on  the 
auto  of  Dale  Moore,  president,  Rockhill 
Furnace  Borough  Council.  Stickers  were 
distributed  free  by  the  Department. 
■ 

A  campaign  against  assorted  dangers  to 
children,  as  illustrated  by  the  photo,  is  a 
project  of  the  West  Covina,  Calif.,  Post 
790,  Child  Welfare  Committee.  Leading 
this  fight  at  home  and  on  trips  around 
the  country  is  the  chairman,  Simon 
Schneider.  Hallowe'en  is  the  particular 
occasion  he  is  attacking.  "Children  visit 
homes,"  says  Schneider,  "not  knowing 
that  behind  some  doors  are  mentally 
sick  people  of  both  sexes.  Every  year 
more  and  more  police  are  notified  that 
razor  blades  are  stuffed  into  apples  be- 
fore giving  these  'treats'  to  children. 
Candy  is  dipped  in  rat  poison,  ant 
poison,  lye,  etc."  He  carries  two  scrap- 
books  filled  with  such  items.  He  urges 
that  Hallowe'en  parties  be  held  in  Legion 
Halls,  schools,  church  halls,  etc.,  with 
safe  supervision. 
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Schneider  points  to  Hallowe'en  perils. 
■ 

Post  136,  Greenbelt,  Md.,  answered  an 
emergency  appeal  from  the  State  to 


make  available  its  kitchen  and  banquet 
hall  facilities  to  feed  500  State  Troopers 
who  were  ordered  to  the  Univ.  of  Mary- 
land at  College  Park  to  cope  with  thou- 
sands of  students  demonstrating  during 
the  May  Day  protests.  Two  hot  meals — 
supper  and  breakfast — were  quickly 
furnished  with  the  help  of  the  kitchen 
committee  and  members  of  the  post. 
Post  Cmdr  and  steward  Howard  Baker 
organized  the  effort.  (This  service  came 
just  one  year  after  the  post  opened  its 
doors  to  500  Nat'l  Guardsmen  called  to 
active  duty  in  the  area  for  similar  dis- 
turbances.) Post  136  also  completed  its 
Spring  Seminar  of  three  lectures  concern- 
ing Civic  Betterment.  The  members 
heard  County  Executive  William  Cullett, 
who  spoke  on  the  problems  of  Prince 
Georges  County;  Police  Chief  Winters, 
head  of  the  County  Community  Rela- 
tions Dep't;  and  Dr.  William  Frank,  co- 
ordinator of  the  County  Drug  Program. 


Post  734,  N.Y.:  a  new  veterans  memorial 
Post  734,  Attica,  N.Y.,  joined  with  VFW 
Post  6239  to  raise  funds  for  a  Veterans 
Memorial  "for  all  Veterans,  Past,  Pres- 
ent, Future,  Living  and  Dead."  The 
Citizens  Bank  and  the  Attica  Renewal 
Corp.  cooperated.  The  Bank  gave  over 
the  area  formerly  used  as  a  drive-in 
space  and  had  its  architects  draw  plans 
for  the  landscaping  and  the  memorial. 
The  Legion-VFW  Committee  raised 
$6,000  by  public  subscription.  Four 
members  from  the  Legion  and  four 
from  the  VFW  formed  the  Committee. 
Seven  are  shown  here  (all  are  Legion- 
naires, too).  From  the  left  in  the  photo: 
D.  Taylor,  secretary;  R.  Stout,  co- 
chairman;  R.  Reynolds,  director; 
LaVerne  Fenton.  director  and  VFW 
Dep't  of  New  York  Cmdr;  C.  Dun, 
chairman;  J.  Quinn,  treasurer;  and  J. 
Geise,  director. 

■ 

Charles  A.  Alexander,  102  years  of  age 
or  more,  was  honored  by  Post  156, 
Miami,  Kans.,  for  having  overcome  the 
challenges  of  his  first  century.  Actually, 
the  WWl  vet  (center  in  photo)  believes 
he  must  be  closer  to  107.  The  Social  Se- 
curity Administration  recognizes  him  as 
102.  When  post  members  called  on  Alex- 
ander at  his  farm  home  to  make  certain 
he  would  attend  the  post's  52nd  Birthday 
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In  Kansas:  a  102-year-olcl  Legionnaire 


Party,  they  found  him  cutting  wood.  "I 
ain't  got  time  to  stop  and  talk,"  he  al- 
legedly told  them.  "I've  got  to  get  this 
wood  cut  and  delivered  before  dark." 
He  was  using  a  chain  saw.  cutting  the 
wood  in  fireplace  lengths  and  loading  it 
onto  his  pick-up  truck,  which  he  drives. 
Informed  that  the  Legionnaires  would 
pick  him  up  for  the  party,  he  replied. 
"Ain't  no  need  of  that.  I'll  drive  me  in." 
But  they  did  pick  him  up  and  later  drove 
him  home.  The  spry  centenarian  had  a 
hernia  operation  last  fall  in  the  Kansas 
City  VA  Hospital.  He  says  he  "feels  just 
fine  but  my  legs  get  weaker  quicker.'" 
Just  before  the  turn  of  the  century. 
Alexander  broke  and  trained  horses  for 
Teddy  Roosevelt.  In  the  photo  also  are 
Robert  Mortenson.  Post  Cmdr.  and 
Milton  Welch. 

PEOPLE  IN  THE  NEWS 
Williaiii  H.  Ayres,  an  Akron,  Ohio, 
l-Cgionnaire  and  former  Congressman, 
appointed  a  special  assistant  in  the 
Labor  Dep't's  Manpower  Administra- 
tion, assigned  to  assist  James  F.  Gates. 
Jr.,  national  chairman  of  the  Jobs  for 
Veterans  program.  Ayres  co-authored 
the  Cold  War  GI  Bill,  which  grants  edu- 
cation and  other  benefits  to  veterans  who 
served  on  active  duty  between  the 
Korean  and  Vietnam  Wars.  As  a  Con- 
gressman, he  was  one  of  the  chief 
spokesmen  for  veterans  on  Capitol  Hill. 
■ 

Frank  J.  Myers,  of  Indianapolis.  Ind.. 
Past  Dep't  Adjutant  (1951-69)  recover- 
ing at  his  home  from  major  surgery 
performed  at  Methodist  Hospital. 
Indianapolis. 

■ 

Commissioner  James  V.  Day,  of  the 

Federal  Maritime  Commission,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Advisory  Committee  to  the 


Legion  Nafl  Cmdr.  awarded  an  Hon- 
orary Doctorate  Degree  by  the  Univ.  of 
Maine.  Commissioner  Day,  a  Class  of 
1934  alumnus,  made  the  Commence- 
ment Address  before  the  largest  grad- 
uating class  in  the  history  of  the  school. 
■ 

Aldo  R.  Benedetto,  of  Staten  Island, 
N.Y.,  a  member  of  the  Legion's  Nat'l 
Public  Relations  Commission  and  Past 
Dep't  Cmdr.  designated  a  member  of  the 
New  York  City  Taxi  Commission. 
■ 

J.  Lloyd  Wignall,  director  of  the  Legion  s 
Membership  &  Post  Activities  Section, 
given  the  Distinguished  Service  Award 
(  1970-71  )  from  the  Nafl  Assoc.  of  Col- 
legiate Veterans,  Inc.,  "in  appreciation  of 
his  many  contributions  to  the  member- 
ship of  the  NACVI  and  all  Vietnam  vet- 
erans." 

Michael  J.  Oppelt,  Sr.,  Dies 

Michael  J.  Oppelt.  Sr..  75.  long-time 
Service  Director  of  the  Queens  Co., 
N.Y..  Legion  and  Auxiliary,  died  May  7 
after  a  heart  attack  at  his  home  in  Belle- 
rose.  During  WWl  he  served  as  a  ma- 
chine gunner  with  the  317th  Infantry 
and  was  twice  wounded.  Later,  he 
worked  as  an  electrician  and  investigated 
servicemen's  claims  for  the  Legion  in  his 
spare  time  as  a  volunteer.  He  was  a  Past 
Commander  of  Jackson  Heights  Post 
631. 

"Actually."  the  Long  Island  Press  re- 
ported many  veterans  as  saying,  "he 
filled  in  as  a  psychologist,  attorney,  doc- 
tor, nurse,  financier,  and  companion." 

In  1930  he  left  the  employ  of  Consoli- 
dated Edison,  a  utilities  company,  to 
take  on  the  service  director's  job  full 
time.  "From  then  on."  said  the  Long 
Island  Press,  "and  on  an  almost  round- 
the-clock  schedule,  Mr.  Oppelt  worked 
on  countless  appeals  by  veterans  and 
their  families  until  he  went  into  semi- 
retirement  a  year  ago,  and  took  fewer 
cases,  right  up  until  the  day  before  he 
died." 

Otiier  deaths: 
Fred  W.  Plugge,  of  Van  Nuys.  Calif.,  a 
vice  chairman  of  the  Legion's  Nat'l 
Security  Council. 

■ 

Emory  P.  Bass,  80,  of  Valdosta.  Ga., 
Past  Dep't  Cmdr  (1926-27). 

■ 

Harry  N.  Weeks.  Jr.,  of  Belleville.  N.J.. 
Past  Dep't  Cmdr  (1956-57):  active  for 
a  long  time  in  Children  and  Youth  work, 
he  was  serving  as  Middle  Atlantic  Area 
vice  chairman  of  the  Nat'l  Commission 
on  Children  and  Youth. 

■ 

E.  C.  Calhoun,  84.  of  Denver.  Colo., 
Alternate  Nafl  Executive  Committee- 
man in  1920. 


Willis  B.  Conner,  Jr.,  72.  a  Director  and 
Treasurer  of  the  Legion  Endowment 
Fund  Corp..  of  a  heart  attack.  A  retired 
banker  and  Butler  University  vice  presi- 
dent emeritus,  he  was  a  leader  in  nearly 
every  major  civic  fund  raising  project  in 
the  last  25  years. 

■ 

A.  C.  (Gus)  Bass,  72.  of  Warrensburg, 
Mo.,  Past  Dep  t  Cmdr  (1945-46) 

NEW  POSTS 

The  American  Legion  has  recently 
chartered  the  following  new  posts: 

Fort  Sam  Houston  Post  621,  Fort 
Sam  Houston,  San  Antonio.  Tex.;  Roch- 
ester Viet  Nam  Post  1874,  Rochester, 
N.Y.;  New  Augusta  Post  134,  New 
Augusta.  Miss. 


LIFE  MEMBERSHIPS 

The  award  of  a  lite  membership  to  a  Legion- 
naire by  his  Post  is  a  testimonial  by  those  who 
l<now  him  best  that  he  has  served  The  Ameri- 
can Legion  well. 

Below  are  listed  some  ot  the  previously  un- 
published life  membership  Post  awards  that 
have  been  reported  to  the  editors.  They  are 
arranged  by  States  or  Departments. 

K.  W.  Douglass  (1970),  Post  13.  Hot  Springs, 
Ark. 

Lyman  G.  Daum  (1971),  Post  49,  Santa  Bar- 
bara, Calif. 

Larry  Clirisco  and  John  F.  Unterberg  and 
John  Wiekstrom  (all  1970)  and  Claude  Warrell 
and  Nancy  Warrell  (both  1971),  Post  496,  Long 
Beach.  Calif. 

John  H.  Conklin  (1970)  and  Sherman  E. 
Wahod  (1971),  Post  90,  Holyoke,  Colo. 

Adrian  J.  Bessette  and  Ralph  Donnelly  and 
.\rmur  E.  Houle  and  John  Jamrogowicz  and 
Louis  Mayo  (all  1971),  Post  67,  North  Grosvenor 
Dale,  Conn. 

Leo  C.  Dimmer  and  William  E.  Fredrickson 
and  Charles  E.  Herman  and  Carl  F.  Luther  and 
S.  Howard  Van  Dyke  (all  1971  ),  Po.st  24,  Cham- 
paign, 111. 

George  J.  Preston  (1971),  Post  264.  Lake  For- 
est. 111. 

Harley  Wildnian  (1971),  Post  350,  Geneseo, 
111. 

Stewart  Brady  (1970),  Post  1207,  Rockford, 
111. 

Dale  McNeal  and  Raymond  E.  Michel  and 
John  Zioii,  Sr.  (all  1969;,  Post  82.  Fort  Wayne, 
Ind. 

J.  H.  Bentley  and  Hugh  E.  Darnell  and  Z.  C. 
Fields  and  C.  D.  Finlev  and  J.  F.  Hill  (all 
1971),  Po.st  141,  Vivian,  La. 

Harold  J.  Carr  and  Charles  B.  Johnson  and 
Clarence  P.  O'Brien  and  Raymond  O.  Torrey 
and  Harold  A.  Towie  i  all  1970).  Post  12,  Bangor, 
Maine. 

Kenneth  E.  Peck  and  Joseph  F.  Schlecht 

(both  1968),  Post  40.  Plymouth,  Mass. 

Charles  J.  Clarke  (1969),  Post  420,  East 
Springfield,  Mass. 

Frank  P.  Briglia  (1971),  Post  210,  Detroit, 
Mich. 

Alberto  Pulido  (1964),  Post  505.  Detroit.  Mich. 

Matt  Kane  and  Clarence  Laumann  and 
Charles  Seiberg  and  Leo  Weber  (all  1970),  Post 
269.  Madison  Lake.  Minn. 

Stanley  Kordz  and  Roman  Podcsfinski  and 
Frank  Yuzwiak  (all  1970).  Post  98,  Newark.  N.J. 

James  J.  McGrath,  Sr.  (1970),  Post  183, 
Verona,  N.J. 

Salvatore  Russo  (1971),  Post  423,  Milton,  N.J. 

David  J.  Mahoney  (1971),  Poi;t  212,  Richmond 
Hill,  N.Y. 

Warner  E.  Bush  and  Laurence  H.  Conley  and 
Courtney  G.  Earle  and  Frederick  J.  Egger  (all 
1971),  Post  355.  Penn  Yan,  N.Y. 

Ralph  H.  Osterhoudt  (1971),  Post  616,  Rich- 
field Springs,  N.Y. 

iVlichael  Lipinski  and  Stephen  Murawski  and 
Eugene  K.  Oszyvva  and  Frank  J.  Refermat  and 
Stephen  J.  Sobierajski  (all  1970),  Post  782, 
Rochester,  N.Y. 

Julius  Listar  (1970)  and  Frederick  Denton 
(1971),  Post  800,  Groton.  N.Y. 

John  B.  Legnard  (1970),  Post  927,  Green 
Island.  N.Y. 

Michael  Piacentinu  (1971).  Post  1290,  Utica, 
N.Y. 

Jack  Jacobs  (1971).  Post  1313,  Brooklyn  N.Y. 

J.  Lee  Akins  and  Joseph  A.  DriscoU  and 
Homer  M.  Dunn  (all  1970),  Post  1342,  Lisbon, 
N.Y. 
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Janetta  F.  Daugherty  (1969),  Post  1755.  New 
York,  N.Y. 

Brem  Bonner  and  Otto  Bowles  and  Floyd 
Bowman  and  Wade  V.  Bowman  and  J.  A.  Bright 
(all  1970),  Post  48,  Hickory,  N.C. 

Enos  O'Shaughnessey  and  Franklin  Page  and 
Elmer  Slagerman  and  Ernest  E.  Surerus  and 
John  Thorlakson  (all  1970),  Post  11,  Cavalier, 
N.D. 

Jake  Wagner  and  Harry  L.  Wallace  and  Don- 
ald Wanner  and  David  Wilson  (all  1969),  Post 
14,  Jamestown,  N.D. 

Harry  B.  Cox  and  Paul  E,  Crook  and  Pearl 
E.  Devore  and  J.  B.  Dittoe  and  Clyde  W.  Drake 
(all  1970),  Post  11,  Lancaster,  Ohio. 

William  Palmer  Kerr  (1959).  Post  80,  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

Henry  I.  Herring  and  Weyman  W.  Hock  and 
Floyd  F.  Hoster  and  Archibald  C.  Kantner  and 
Bruce  T.  Kantner  (all  1970),  Post  286,  Cressona, 
Pa. 

Ted  Matva  (1971),  Post  282,  Pickstown,  S.D. 
Rufus  J.  Harmon  (1971),  Post  125,  Richmond, 
Va. 

John  B.  Randolph  (1971),  Post  327,  Norfolk. 
Va. 

D.  A.  MacDonald  and  Frank  O.  Sether  (both 
1968)  and  P.  L.  Blair  and  John  B.  Fitzmorris 
and  William  G.  Palms  (all  1970),  Post  3.  Olym- 
pia.  Wash. 

Orien  A.  Kastl  (1971),  Post  116,  Goldendale, 
Wash. 

Leo  E.  Betz  and  Henry  Bussie  and  Carl  M. 
Keffe  and  Clus  Mulder  and  Herman  Toppen  (all 
1971),  Post  103,  Galesville,  Wis. 

Milton  J.  Brown  and  George  Eckstein,  Sr. 
and  Jolm  B.  Godfrey  and  Archie  Harris  and 
Charles  M.  Harris  (all  1970),  Post  170,  Mineral 
Poi"t.  Wis. 

Jack  Hale  (1970)  and  Wm.  C.  Fero  (1971). 
Post  173.  Whitewater.  Wis. 

George  T.  Weber  and  Maynard  D.  Erdmann 
and  Edward  J.  Nowak  (all  1970).  Post  299.  Hales 
Corners,  Wis. 

Michael  J.  Barbone  (1970),  Post  501,  Madison, 
Wis. 

Life  Memberships  are  accepted  for  publica- 
tion only  on  an  official  form,  which  we  provide. 
Reports"  received  only  from  Commander.  Ad- 
jutant or  Finance  Officer  of  Post  which  awarded 
the  life  membership. 

They  may  get  form  by  sending  stamped,  self- 
addressed  return  envelope  to: 

"L.M.  Form.  American  Legion  Magazine.  1345 
Avenue  of  the  Americas.  New  York.  N.Y. 
10019.  ,  ^, 

On  a  corner  of  the  return  envelope  write  the 
number  of  names  you  wish  to  report.  No 
written  letter  necessary  to  get  forms. 

OUTFIT  REUNIONS 

Reunion  will  be  held  in  month  indicated. 
For  particulars  write  person  whose  address  is 
given. 

Notices  accepted  on  official  forms  only.  For 
form  send  stamped,  addressed  return  envelope 
to  O.  R.  Form.  American  Legion  Magazine, 
1345  Avenue  of  the  Americas.  New  York.  N.Y. 
10019.  Notices  should  be  received  at  least  five 
months  before  scheduled  reunion.  No  written 
letter  necessary  to  get  form. 

Earliest  submission  favored  when  volume  of 
requests  is  too  great  to  print  all. 

ARMY 

1st  Arm'd  Sig  Bn— (Sept.)  George  Hough,  1116 

Shepard  Hills  Blvd.,  Macedonia,  Ohio  44056 
1st  Gas  Reg't— (Sept.)  R.  B.  MacMullin,  45  Falls 

St.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.Y. 
1st  Medical  Reg't— (Aug.)  Quentin  Werpy.  807 

Pleasant  Dr.,  Ada.  Minn.  56510 
1st  Spec  Serv  Force— (Aug.)   William  Story. 

1729  H  St..  N.W.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006 
3rd  Field  Art'y  Observ  Bn— (Sept.)  Don  Reipe. 

56  North  Dr..  Buffalo.  N.Y.  14226 
4th  GP  Regltg  Sta  (TC,  WW2)— (July)  Ralph 

Freeman.  1449  Wesley  Dr..  Griffin.  Ga.  30223 
5th  Arm'd  Div  (Midwest,  WW2)— (Sept.)  Ted 

Celmer.  Ravenna,  Neb.  68869 
5th  Med  Bn  (WW2)— (Sept.)  Raymond  Carlson, 

1137  Kay  Parkway,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.  48103 
15th  &  17th  Cav  RCN  Sqdns— (Sept.)  Anthony 

Zimorino,  611  Colton  Ave.,  Newark,  N.Y. 

14513 

17th  Sig  Oper  Bn  (WW2)— (Sept.)  E.  F.  Hof- 

meister.  710  Crown  Ave..  Scranton,  Pa.  18505 
18th  Field  Art'y  (WW1&2)— (Sept.)  Bill  Hed- 

rick.  P.O.  Box  3172,  Fort  Sill.  Okla.  73503 
21st  Avn  Eng  (WW2)— (Sept.)  Calvin  Eckert, 

R.D.  3,  Dillsburg,  Pa.  17019 
24th  Reg't— (Aug.)  Dr.  A.  S.  Witherington,  Jr. 

253  E.  Main  St.,  Munford.  Tenn.  38058 
29th   Div— (Sent.)    DonaM   Sl^eldon.  103-19— 

112th  St.,  Richmond  Hill,  N.Y.  11419 
34th  Div — (Sept.)  Charles  Sweenev,  109  Janice 

Dr.  N.W..  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa  52405 
34th  Eng  (WWl)— (Sept.)  George  Remple,  209 

Lewiston  Rd.,  Dayton.  Ohio  45429 
35th  RCT,  Hvy  Mortar  Co  (Korea)— (Scot.) 

John  Schiesser.  308 — 157th  St.,  Calumet  City, 

111.  60409 

35th  Reg't,  Co  F— (Aug.)   John  Baisey,  Apt. 
A-11  Pyramid  Dr..  Pittsburgh.  Pa.  15227 


43rd  Div — (Sept.)  Joseph  Zimmer.  State  Ar- 
mory. 360  Broad  St.,  Hartford,  Conn.  06115 

44th  Eng  Combat  Bn  (WW2)— (Sept.)  Wm. 
Squires,  Rt.  2  Versailles,  Ind.  47042 

52nd  Eng  (ETC,  WWl)— (Sept.)  A.  J.  Schill, 
Apt.  A-276 — 739  Revere  Rd.,   Yeadon,  Pa. 

54th  Sig  Bn— (Sept.)  Dave  Ferrari,  312  National 
St.,  Santa  Cruz,  Calif.  95060 

70th  Eng  Lt  Ponton  Co — (Sept.)  David  Russell, 
102  Pine  Blvd,  Lake  Pine  Rd  2,  Marlton,  N.J. 

74th  AAA,  372nd  Sit  Bn— (Aug.)  Hiram  Adsms, 
6319  Milleville  Circle,  Sanborn,  N.Y.  14132 

87th  Div— (Sept.)  Gladwin  Pascuzzo.  12840  Wil- 
fred Ave.,  Detroit.  Mich.  48213 

91st  Chem  Mortar  Co  (Mtz  APO  957— (Sept.) 
Adam  Repsher,  13  Musconetcong  Ave.,  Stan- 
hope, N.J.  07874 

94th  Sig  Bn— (Sept.)  Clare  Wagner,  4091  Bauer 
Rd.,  Hudsonville,  Mich.  49426 

103rd  Medical  Bn  &  Reg't— (Sept.)  Robert 
Goldsmith,  37  Farmbrook  Dr.,  Levittown,  Pa. 
19055 

108th  Inf,  HQ  Co  (WWl)— (Sept.)  Joseph  Sil- 

bert,  1245  Niagara  St.,  Buffalo,  N.Y.  14213 
109th  Eng,  Co  B  (WWl)— (Aug.)  H.  S.  Seymour, 

601  Kilpatrick  Bldg.,  Omaha,  Neb.  68102 
113th  Eng  (WWl)— (Sept.)  G.  E.  McCool,  1820 

E.  Sycamore  St.,  Kokomo,  Ind.  46901 
114th  Evac  Hosp  (WW2)— (Sept.)  Harris  Holtz- 

apple.  206  W.  High  St..  Red  Lion,  Pa.  17356 
114th  Gen  Hosp— (Sept.)   Edward  Machinist. 

66  W.  Dorrance.  Kingston.  Pa.  18704 
115th  Reg't,  Cannon  Co  (WW2)— (Sept.)  Wayne 

Rankin.  132  Old  Indiana  Rd.,  Homer  City, 

Pa.  15748 

116th  Inf,  Co  F  (WWl)— (Sept.)  Robert  Rag- 
land.  3201  Pasley  Ave.  S.W.,  Roanoke.  Va. 
24015 

127th  Inf— (Sept.)    John  Olszewski,   4501  W. 

Loomis  Rd.,  Milwaukee,  Wis.  53220 
129th  FA,  Bats  E  &  C  (WWl)— (Sept. i  W.  H. 

Myers.  5200  Harvard  Ave..  Kansas  City.  Mo. 
132nd   Reg't   (WW2)— (Sept.)    Edward  Ozzie, 

7925  Lincoln  Ave.,  Skokie,  111.  60076 
133rd  Reg't— (Sept.)  Clayton  Peterson,  Rt.  3, 

Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa  52401 
135th  Arm'd  Ord  Maint  Bn— iSeol.)  LeUmd 

Cooley.  P.O.  Box  18536.  Dallas,  Tex.  75218 
139th  Inf,  Co  A  (WWl)— (Sept.)  John  Wade, 

1320  W.  First  St..  Coflfeyville.  Kans.  67337 
148th  Arm'd  Sig  Co— (Sept.)  George  L'Homme. 

565  Boswell  Ave..  Norwich,  Conn.  06360 
150th   Inf — (Sept.)    Jack   Donahoe,   Box  149, 

Charleston,  W.  Va.  25321 
180th  Reg't,  Co  H— (July)  Kenneth  Converse, 

P.O.  Box  245,  Tishomingo.  Okla. 
188th  Pcht  Inf,  Cos  C  &  H  (WW2)— (Sept.)  Bill 

Banyas.  119  Park  St..  Otisville.  Mich.  48463 
213th  CAAA,  AW,  HQ  &  Bat  F— (Sept.)  Samuel 

Riotto.  P.O.  Box  272.  Rd.  2,  Birdsboro.  Pa. 
217th  AAA,  Bat  C— (July)  Julian  Newhouse. 

1207  Bryant.  Alexandria.  Minn.  56308 
250th  Coast  Art'y— (Sept.)  Victor  Carter,  867 

Larchmont  Dr.,  Daly  City,  Calif.  94015 
277th  Field  Art'y  Bn— (Sept.)  Carl  Mailett,  115 

Haverhill  Dr.,  Yorktown,  Ind.  47396 
279th  Reg't.  2nd  Bn,  Co  A  fKorea,  Japan  1950- 

53)— (Sept.)  William  Whittingstall,  Orchard 

Ln  R.D.  6,  Butler,  Pa.  16001 
306th  Field   Sig  Bn   (WWl)— ( Sept.)  Claude 

McKinney,  29  Jewett  Ave.,  Cortland,  N.Y. 
309th  E-.«r  fWWi  &  Ladles  Aux^-^  Sent.)  Le-  - 

ard  Davis.   1456  Loretta  Dr.,  Indianapolis. 

Ind.  46227 

311th  Ord  Depot  Co — (Sept.)  John  Scott.  P.O. 

Box  961.  Princeton.  W.  Va.  24740 
314th  Inf   (WWl)— (Sept.)    Irwin  Rentz.  117 

Reading  Blvd..  Wyomissing.  Pa.  19610 
316th  Inf— (Sept.)  Edwin  Cleeland.  6125  Mc- 

Callum  St..  Philadelphia.  Pa.  19144 
319th  Eng— (Sept.)  Theo.  Roth.  140  Parariso, 

San  Francisco,  Calif.  94132 
327th  Mach  Gun— (Sept.)  Anthony  Willig,  836 

Crescent  Ave..  Covington.  Ky.  41011 
351st  Reg't  HQ  Co— (Sept.)  Frank  Kirkland. 

503  N.  Thornton  St..  Richmond.  Mo.  64085 
353rd  Inf  (WWl)  —(Sept.)  John  Hughes.  829 

East  Ave.  B.  Hutchinson.  Kans.  67501 
355th  Inf  (WWl)— (Sept.)  Chas.  Spalding.  1827 

E.  Bermuda  Dr..  Lincoln.  Nebr.  685flH 
393rd  FA  Bn  (Korean  War)— (Sept.)  LaMoine 

Boggs.  210  E.  Clinton  St..  Frankfort.  Ind. 

46041 

400th  Arm'd  Field  Art'y- (Sept.)  Charles 
Smith.  4195  N.  Linda  Dr..  Rt.  2.  Bellbrook. 
Ohio  45305 

405th  Inf,  Co  D— (Sept.)  Kenneth  Gould.  2310 

Glenwood  Ave.,  Trenton.  Mich.  48183 
447th  AAA  Bn— (Sept.)  James  Maguire.  1132 

Whitecliflf  Dr..  Kirkwood.  Mo.  63122 
530th  Eng  Lt  Ponton  Co— (Sept.)  Fabio  Fabbi. 

Box  31.  Rt.  1,  Tinley  Park.  111.  60477 
530th  Field  Art'y,  252nd  Coast  Art'y— (Sept.) 

R.  E.  Parker,  Box  122,  Versailles,  Ind.  47042 
605th  Tank  Dest  Bn— (Sept.)  Theodore  Brush, 

Box  20,  Swartswood,  N.J.  07877 
613th  Ord  Bn — (Sept.)  Regis  Hennigan,  2  Edin- 

burg  Dr.,  Pittsburgh.  Pa.  15235 
634th  TD  Bn,  Co  B— (Sept.)  Bill  Nickell,  1404— 

5th  St..  Boone.  Iowa  50036 
635th  Tank  Dest  Bn— (Sept.)   Glen  Horman, 

County  Courthouse,  Belle  Fourche,  S.D.  57717 
689th  Ord  Ammo  Co— (Sept.)  Edgar  Hoke,  1066 

Euclid  PL,  Huntington,  W.  Va.  25701 


751st  Tank  Bn  Medium— (Sept.)  C.  W.  Kilgore, 

6422  Wiehe  Rd.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio  45237 
756th  Field  Art'y  Bn— (Sept.)  Sam  Crowder, 

1811  Mt.  Joseph  St.,  Pittsburgh.  Pa.  15210 
809th  Tank  Dest  Bn— (Sept.)  John  Petru,  6528 

S.  Kenneth  Ave..  Chicago,  111.  60629 
889th  Av  Eng— (Sept.)  Ralph  Schmidt,  Rt.  1, 

Lincoln,  111.  62656 
3471st  Ord  MAM  Co— (Sept.)  Norman  Parker, 

8630  N.  51st  St.,  Brown  Deer,  Wis.  53223 
Los  Angeles  MP— (Sept.)  William  Search,  P.O. 

Box  515,  Adelanto,  Calif.  92301 
Puget  Sound  Warriors   (CAC,WW1)— (Sept.) 

Joe  Brown.  2805  S.  50th  St..  Omaha,  Nebr. 
World  Wars  Tank  Corps— (Sept.)  Carl  Rosen- 

hagen,  2816  Royalston  Ave..  Dayton.  Ohio 

NAVY 

6th  Marine  Div  &  Att  Units— (Sept.)  Harry 
Simes.  421  Hampton  Rd.,  King  of  Prussia,  Pa. 

13th  Marine  Reg't,  Co  I  (WWl)— ( Sept.)  Henry 
Vlymen,  1445  Lawrence  Ave.,  Rockville 
Centre,  N.Y.  11570 

15th  &  41st  Special  Seabees  (WW2)— (Sept.) 
Theodore  Lyse,  Box  101,  Davenport.  Wash. 

63rd  Seabees— (Sept.)  Don  Tenopir,  Rt.  3  Pio- 
neer Acres,  Beatrice,  Nebr.  68310 

66th  &  1022nd  Seabees— (Sept.)  Harold  Coghill, 
1415  W.  Brady,  Tulsa,  Okla.  74127 

70th  Seabees.  1005th,  1006th  Dets— (Sept.)  Rob- 
ert Gunnigle,  237  Dartmouth  Dr.,  Hicksville, 
N.Y.  11801 

104th  Seabees — (Aug.)  Edward  Hosey,  Sr.,  Box 

2682,  Browns  Mills,  N.J.  08015 
107th  Seabees— (Sept.)   Norman  Joseph,  2020 

14th  Ave.,  Broadview,  111.  60153 
Acorn  Red  4,  152  Halavo  Beach — (Aug.)  John 

Paddock.  3316  Eastman  Dr..  Oklahoma  City. 

Okla.  73112 

LST  831,  Coast  Guard  (WW2)— (Aug.)  Chas. 
Daniel.  4048  W.  Puget  Ave.,  Phoenix.  Ariz. 

LST  1005 — (Sept.)  Ralph  Smith,  98  Levan  Dr.. 
Painesville,  Ohio  44077 

Patrol  Sqdn  83  (VP83)— (Sept.)  J.  Sternberg. 
Jr..  P.O.  Box  7135,  Jacksonville,  Fla.  32210 

USS  Burke  (DE215,  Crew,  WW2)— (Sept.)  J.  R. 
Kennedy,  71  S.  Village  Ave.,  Rockville  Cen- 
tre, N.Y.  11570 

USS  MacLeish  (1920-46)— (Sept.)  Francis  Cam- 
eron, 55  Suffleld  St.,  Windsor  Locks.  Ct.  06096 

USS  Saratoga  (CV3)— (Sept.)  P.  R.  Tonelli.  431 
Granada  Dr..  La  Habra.  Ca.  90631 

USS  Saufley  (DD465)— (Sept.)  Arthur  Cyr,  47 
Dale  Ave.,  Wolcott,  Conn. 

USS  Shea  (DM,30)— (Sept.)  Charles  White,  216 
Lauderdale  Rd.,  Nashville,  Tenn.  37205 

AIR 

22nd  Aero  Sqdn— (Sept.)  Arthur  McCallum, 
2358  S.  County  Trail.  East  Greenwich.  R.I. 

35th,  801st  Aero  Sqdn— (Sept.)  Ripp  Harton. 
Rt.  5.  Jackson.  Tenn.  38301 

68th  Bomb  Sqdn— (Aug.)  Robert  Krueger.  205 
Columbia  Ave..  Hamburg.  N.Y.  14075 

138th  Aero  Sqdn  (WWl)— (Aug.)  Joseph  La- 
fond.  321  Charles  St.,  Woodburn,  Ore.  97071 

MISCELLANEOUS 

2nd  Div— (July)  Steve  Schwebke,  635  Olney 

Dr.,  San  Antonio,  Tex.  79209 
837th  Sig   Serv  Co   (Belem,   Brazil  WW2)— 

(Sept.)   Armand  Belanger,  3153  N.  Milford 

Rd..  Highland.  Mich.  48031 


American  Legion  Life  Insurance 
Month  Ending  April  30,  1971 

Benefits  paid  Jan.  1-Apr.  30,  1971   $  679,361 

Benefits  paid  since  April  1958    10,484,069 

Basic  Units  in  force  (number)    105,015 

New  Applications  approved  since 

Jan.  1,  1971    8,030 

New  Applications  rejected    1,359 

American  Legion  Life  Insurance  is  an  official 
program  of  The  American  Legion,  adopted  by 
the  National  Executive  Committee.  1958.  It  is 
decreasing  term  insurance,  issued  on  applica- 
tion to  paid-up  members  of  The  American 
Legion  subject  to  approval  based  on  health  and 
employment  statement.  Death  benefits  range 
from  $46,000  (four  full  units  up  through  age  29) 
in  decreasing  steps  with  age  to  termination  of 
insurance  at  end  of  year  in  which  75th  birthday 
occurs.  Quoted  benefits  include  15%  "bonus" 
in  excess  of  contract  amount.  For  calendar 
year  1971  the  15%  "across  the  board"  increase 
in  benefits  will  continue  to  all  participants  in 
the  group  insurance  plan.  Available  up  to  four 
full  units  at  a  flat  rate  of  $24  per  unit  a  year 
on  a  calendar  year  basis,  pro-rated  during  the 
first  year  at  $2  a  month  per  unit  for  insurance 
approved  after  January  1.  Underwritten  by  two 
commercial  life  insurance  companies.  American 
Legion  Insurance  Trust  Fund  is  managed  by 
trustees  operating  under  the  laws  of  Missouri. 
No  other  insurance  may  use  the  full  words 
"American  Legion."  Administered  by  The 
American  Legion  Insurance  Division,  P.O. 
Box  5609,  Chicago,  Illinois  60680,  to  which 
write  for  more  details. 
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HOW  THE  MONDAY  HOLIDAYS  CAME  TO  BE 

 (Continued  from  page  9)  


after  the  Armistice  of  Nov.  1  1 .  that  date 
was  being  scrapped  as  Veterans  Day.  If 
tradition  meant  anything.  Memorial  Day 
on  May  30  meant  something.  Only  if 
Congress  would  vote  that  tradition 
meant  nothing  would  May  30  mean 
nothing. 

Of  course,  the  Fourth  of  July  escaped 
the  axe  in  the  end.  But  the  proponents 
had  "proof"  that  the  date  meant  nothing. 
A  resolution  to  declare  Independence 
was  adopted  by  the  Continental  Congress 
on  July  2,  1776.  The  Declaration  was 
ready  and  John  Hancock  affixed  the  first 
signature  on  July  4.  It  took  a  good  deal 
more  time  to  get  all  the  other  signatures 
on  the  document.  So  July  4  was  a  per- 
fectly meaningless  date  among  many 
dates — and,  further.  John  Adams  had 
thought  that  July  2  would  be  the  date 
that  would  be  forever  remembered. 

The  opponents  didn't  do  a  good  job 
on  this  one,  perhaps  because  the  Fourth 
of  July  was  saved  anyway.  They  could 
have  said  that  Adams  had  been  abso- 
lutely wrong,  so  why  cite  a  wrongo? 

More  than  that  they  could  have 
trotted  out  a  copy  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  and  read  the  opening 
words,  which  are:  "In  Congress,  July 
4,  1776.  The  Unanimous  Declaration 
of  the  Thirteen  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica." No  matter  when  they  got  around 
to  signing,  all  the  signers  put  their 
names  to  a  document  dated  July  4.  But 
the  opponents  failed  to  get  that  on  the 
record,  and  the  "climate"  in  Congress 
in  1967-68  was  that  July  4  had  no  spe- 
cial meaning  with  respect  to  Independ- 
ence Day. 

THE  ESSENTIAL  argument  debunking 
Nov.  1 1  for  Veterans  Day  was  that  it 
was  "only"  the  WWl  Armistice  date. 
Since,  in  1954,  the  day  had  been 
changed  to  honor  all  veterans,  and  not 
just  those  of  WWl,  the  WWl  date  no 
longer  meant  anything  special. 

The  historical  fact  is  that  back  in 
1954  business  in  general  and  govern- 
ment agencies  didn't  want  any  more 
holidays,  yet  our  biggest  war  of  all  had 
come  to  an  end  without  marking  either 
VE  Day  or  VJ  Day  as  a  legal  public 
holiday,  and  the  Korean  Armistice  had 
just  happened.  So  it  was  agreed  to 
broaden  the  meaning  of  the  WWl  Ar- 
mistice Day  by  making  it  Veterans  Day 
— and  thus  avoid  having  to  celebrate 
separately  the  anniversaries  of  VJ  and 
VE  Days  and  the  Korean  Armistice  as 
legal  holidays. 

The  opponents  could  hive  made 
more  hay  than  they  did  of  the  fact 
that  veterans  had  already  been  com- 
promised in  the  matter  of  "W.^r  End" 
Day  about  as  much  as  anyone  could 
decently   ask.   The   American  Legion 


specifically  objected  to  the  changing  of 
Memorial  Day  and  Veterans  Day  as 
days  especially  meaningful  on  their  tra- 
ditional dates  to  veterans.  But  along 
with  the  objections  of  Congressmen 
who  opposed  the  plan,  the  Legion's 
objection  got  nowhere. 

Opponents  could  have  made  a  lot 
more  of  the  debate  about  Columbus 
Day  than  they  did.  I  sense  that  they 
liked  the  idea  of  celebrating  it.  but  not 
the  attitude  of  the  proponents  toward 
it.  The  history  of  adding  Columbus 
Day  as  a  federal  legal  holiday  in  the 


closed  anyway,  and  the  Post  Office 
couldn't  deliver  mail  to  many  business 
addresses  on  Oct.  12  in  those  states. 

For  years.  Congressmen  with  large 
Italian-descent  constituencies  had  been 
plugging  for  Columbus  Day  as  a  legal 
holiday.  Of  course.  Congressmen  from 
heavy  Scandinavian-descent  districts 
had  been  plugging  for  Leif  Ericson  Day 
instead  of  Columbus  Day  as  "Discov- 
ery of  America"  Day.  Rather  than  add 
a  new  federal  holiday  and  rather  than 
get  tied  up  in  a  rhubarb  between  Eric- 
son  and  Columbus  fans.  House  Judi- 
ciary chairman  Rep.  Emanuel  Celler 
(N.Y.)   had  kept  all  such  proposals 


"Play  the  ball,  don't  let  it  play  you!  .  . .  Hustle!  That  peg  to 
first  took  too  long!  And  where's  your  follow  through  . .  .?" 
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same  package  with  the  Monday  holi- 
days was  widely  viewed  as  a  perfectly 
cynical  operation.  And  the  debate 
about  it  seemed  to  reinforce  the  claim 
that  the  meanings  of  the  holidays  were 
being  lost  sight  of  by  the  proponents. 

Associated  Press  writer  John  Beckler 
expressed  the  cynical  view  in  a  1968 
news  feature  story.  His  report  can  be 
abbreviated  about  as  follows: 

After  the  1967  hearings,  the  Monday 
holiday  bill  ran  into  so  much  opposition 
that  it  bogged  down  in  the  House  Ju- 
diciary Committee.  But  during  the  next 
session,  in  1968,  the  proponents  hit  on 
the  happy  idea  of  adding  a  new  fed- 
eral holiday  to  the  package.  While 
business  might  not  like  that,  a  new 
holiday  would  be  extremely  popular 
with  the  more  numerous  workers.  Co- 
lumbus Day  was  a  natural.  It  was  al- 
ready observed  in  34  states  and  Puerto 
Rico.  In  all  those  states  federal  em- 
ployees could  get  precious  little  work 
done  on  Oct.  12.  Many  private  busi- 
nesses  they   had   to  deal   with  were 


under  wraps.  But  the  Columbus  Day 
proponents  and  the  Monday  holiday 
proponents  got  together,  and  they  had 
enough  votes  in  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee to  "outmaneuver"  Rep.  Celler,  as 
Beckler  put  it. 

Columbus  Day  was  added  to  the 
Monday  holiday  bill.  Since  the  masses 
weren't  going  to  fight  another  day  off, 
the  whole  package  rolled  through  in 
the  form  that  was  passed  with  all  the 
old  Columbus  Day  enthusiasts  on 
board.  There  was  some  explaining  to 
do  to  the  Leif  Ericson  fans,  and  it  was 
explained  that  Ericson  might  have  dis- 
covered America  before  Columbus, 
and  so  might  other  alleged  discoverers, 
but  "when  Columbus  discovered  it,  it 
stayed  discovered." 

I'm  the  last  one  who  wants  to  fight 
Columbus  Day  as  a  federal  holiday. 
I've  always  believed  in  it.  The  discovery 
of  America  is  about  as  worthwhile  to 
observe  as  any  other  event  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  continent.  But  if  you  go 
(Continued  on  page  44) 
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UNDER  45?  Read  about  the  LOW-COST, 
HIGH-GASH  security  you  can  give  your  family! 


We  all  know  how  important  it  is  for  a  man 
to  make  sure  his  family  will  be  financially 
secure  if  anything  happens  to  him.  But  the 
way  living  costs  keep  soaring,  the  regular 
insurance  a  man  bought  in  the  past  may 
no  longer  do  the  job.  And  we'd  all  be  "in- 
surance poor"  if  we  kept  raising  the  regu- 
lar coverage  (and  premiums)  to  meet  the 
need. 

Luckily,  Legionnaires  have  a  way  out  of 
the  problem!  This  is  particularly  important 
to  men  with  growing  families  and  other 
financial  responsibilities.  That  solution  is 
ADD-ON  American  Legion  Life  Insur- 
ance. At  incredibly  low  cost,  it  lets  you 
give  your  family  thousands  of  dollars  in 
extra  security! 

Now.  if  you're  a  Legionnaire  between  35- 
44  and  in  good  health,  you  can  apply  for 
insurance  that  provides  your  family  with 
up  to  $20,700  cash.  If  you're  under  age 
30,  you  can  apply  for  up  to  $46,000!  Where 
else  can  you  get  a  family  protection  "deal" 
like  that! 


And  just  think  what  a  great  money-saving 
way  this  is  to  have  Mortgage  Insurance. 
You  can  choose  benefits  that  can  pay  off 
most,  if  not  all,  of  your  mortgage  balance 
should  you  die.  Or  your  family  could  com- 
pletely pay  off  other  purchases  such  as 
autos,  home  improvements,  appliances. 

As  for  the  remarkably  low  cost,  just  show 
the  schedule  of  benefits  and  premiums  be- 
low to  any  non-Legionnaire  friend.  Watch 
his  eyes  light  up  with  envy  at  the  low 
rates  you  can  get. 

You  are  eligible  to  apply  for  up  to  FOUR 
Units  of  protection,  as  shown  below,  if 
you  are  a  Legionnaire  in  good  standing 
and  under  the  age  of  70.  There  is  normal- 
ly no  medical  exam — good  health  is  all 
that's  needed.  Just  fill  out  the  Enrollment 
Form  below,  and  mail  it  with  the  proper 
premium  as  shown  on  the  Premium  Chart. 
With  insurance  company  approval,  your 
protection  begins  the  first  of  the  month 
following  the  date  your  enrollment  card 


is  received  by  the  Administrator.  You'll 
automatically  receive  renewal  notices  be- 
fore the  end  of  each  year,  to  remind  you 
to  continue  your  valuable  protection. 

Remember,  American  Legion  Life  Insur- 
ance pays  in  addition  to  any  other  life  in- 
surance you  now  have.  It  has  fewer  stand- 
ard exclusions  than  most.  It  protects  you 
fully  even  while  flying  in  commercial  or 
military  aircraft  and  while  on  active  duty 
with  the  Armed  Forces.  The  only  restric- 
tion is  that  no  benefit  is  payable  for  death 
as  a  result  of  any  act  of  war  while  in  the 
military,  naval  or  air  service  or  within  six 
months  of  such  service  as  a  result  of  in- 
juries or  disease  contracted  during  service. 

So  don't  wait.  It's  great  knowing  that, 
whatever  happens,  your  family  will  have 
enough  to  keep  going  and  stay  together. 
Get  American  Legion  Life  protection — 
BIG-MONEY  PEACE  OF  MIND— for 
pennies  a  day.  Fill  out,  enclose  check,  and 
mail  Enrollment  Form  NOW. 


Amount  of  Premium  to  Mail  with  your  Enrollment 

Month 
Enrollment 
Card  Signed 

AMOUNTS  TO  BE  REMITTED  FOR: 

4  Units 

3  Units 

2  Units 

1  Unit 

>/2  Unit 

January 

$88 

$66 

$44 

$22 

$11 

February 

80 

60 

40 

20 

10 

March 

72 

54 

36 

18 

9 

April 

64 

48 

32 

16 

8 

May 

56 

42 

28 

14 

7 

June 

48 

36 

24 

12 

6 

July 

40 

30 

20 

10 

5 

August 

32 

24 

16 

8 

4 

September 

24 

18 

12 

6 

3 

October 

16 

12 

8 

4 

2 

November 

8 

6 

4 

2 

1 

December 

96 

72 

48 

24 

12 

HERE  ARE  YOUR  AMERICAN  LEGION  LIFE  INSURANCE  PLAN  BENEFITS 

Amount  paid  determined  by  age  at  death  (including  15%  Bonus  tor  1971). 

Age  at  Death 

FOUR  UNITS 

(Total  Coverage 
During  1971) 

THREE  UNITS 

(Total  Coverage 
During  1971) 

TWO  UNITS 

(Total  Coverage 
During  1971) 

ONE  UNIT 

(Total  Coverage 
During  1971) 

HALF  UNIT 

(Total  Coverage 
During  1971) 

tthrough  Age  29 

$46,000.00 

$34,500.00 

$23,000.00 

$11,500.00 

$5,750.00 

30-34 

36,800.00 

27,600.00 

18,400.00 

9,200.00 

4,600.00 

35-44 

20,700.00 

15,525.00 

10,350.00 

5,175.00 

2,587.50 

45-54 

10,120.00 

7,590.00 

5,060.00 

2,530.00 

1,265.00 

55-59 

5,520.00 

4,140.00 

2,760.00 

1,380.00 

690.00 

60-64 

3,680.00 

2,760.00 

1,840.00 

920.00 

460.00 

65-69 

2,300.00 

1,725.00 

1,150.00 

575.00 

287.50 

"70-74' 

1,518.00 

1,138.50 

759.00 

379.50 

190.00 

"Insurance  terminates  on  the  1st  day  of  January  coinciding  with  or  next  following  your  75th  birthday. 
**No  persons,  age  70  or  over  (including  those  already  insured)  will  be  accepted  for  new  insurance. 
fSpecial  age  bracket  for  Viet-Vets. 

HOW  TO  ENROLL 

1.  Type  or  print  all  information 
on  enrollment  form.  Be  sure  to 
answer  all  questions  and  indi- 
cate the  number  of  units  de- 
sired by  checking  the  appropri- 
ate box. 

2.  See  chart  above  for  amount 
of  premium  to  send  with  enroll- 
ment form. 

3.  Make  check  or  money  order 
payable  to:  The  American  Le- 
gion Life  Insurance  Plan. 

4.  IF  YOU  LIVE  IN  ILLINOIS, 
NEW  JERSEY,  NEW  YORK, 
NORTH  CAROLINA,  OHIO, 
PUERTO  RICO,  TEXAS  OR  WIS- 
CONSIN write  to  the  address 
shown  for  an  enrollment/appli- 
cation for  use  in  your  state. 
Applications  or  benefits  vary 
slightly  In  these  areas. 

5.  Mall  enrollment  form  and 
premium  to:  The  American  Le- 
gion Life  Insurance  Plan,  P.O. 
Box  5609,  Chicago,  III.  60680. 

*Legionnaires  who  already  own 
one  unit  of  Legion  Life  Protec- 
tion may  enroll  for  the  maxi- 
mum of  three  additional  full 
units.  If  you  now  hold  V2  unit, 
any  addition  must  Include  an- 
other 1/2  unit  of  coverage,  so 
that  you  end  up  with  a  whole 
number  of  units. 


Full  Name   

Last 

Permanent  Residence 
Name  of  Beneficiary_ 
Membership  Card  No.. 


ENROLLMENT  CARD  FOR  YEARLY  RENEWABLE  TERM  LIFE 
INSURANCE  FOR  MEMBERS  OF  THE  AMERICAN  LEGION 

 Birth  Date- 


First 


Middle 


Mo. 


Day 


Year 


Street  No. 


City 


State 


Zip 


 Relationship. 

Example:  Print  "Helen  Louise  Jones,"  Not  "Mrs.  H.  L.  Jones" 

 Year  Post  No  


State- 


I  apply  for  the  amount  of  insurance  indicated  below,  {check  appropriate  box  or  boxes). 

4  Units  3  Units  2  Units  1  Unit  Vi  Unit 

□  □  □  □  □ 

The  following  representations  shall  form  a  basis  for  the  Insurance  Company's  approval  or  rejection  of  this 
enrollment:  Answer  all  questions. 

1.  Present  occupation?  Are  you  now  actively  working? 

Yes  □     □  No     If  No,  give  reason  


2.  Have  you  been  confined  in  a  hospital  within  the  last  year?     No  □     Yes  □ 
of  stay  and  cause. 


If  Yes,  give  date,  length 


3.  During  the  last  five  years,  have  you  ever  had  heart  disease,  circulatory  disease,  kidney  disease,  liver 
disease,  lung  disease,  diabetes,  or  cancer,  or  have  you  received  treatment  or  medication  for  high  blood 
pressure  or  alcoholism?    No  □     Yes  □     If  yes,  give  details  

I  represent  that,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  all  statements  and  answers  recorded  on  this  enrollment  card 
are  true  and  complete.  I  agree  that  this  enrollment  card  shall  be  a  part  of  any  insurance  granted  upon  it 
under  the  policy.  I  authorize  any  physician  or  other  person  who  has  attended  or  examined  me,  or  who  may 
attend  or  examine  me,  to  disclose  or  to  testify  to  any  knowledge  thus  acquired. 

Signature  of 

Dated  ,  19   Applicant  . 


GMA-300-19    10-70  (Univ.) 


771 


Q  I  apply  for  additional  Legion  Life  Insurance:  My  present  certificate  number  is  
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HOW  THE  MONDAY  HOLIDAYS  CAME  TO  BE 

 (Continued  from  page  42)  


over  the  speeches  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  you  will  find  a  lot  of  oratory 
treating  it  as  Italian-American  Day.  The 
boys  were  overlooking  the  meaning  of 
the  day  even  before  the  bill  was  passed. 
They  were  looking  for  the  Italian- 
American  vote,  and  if  you  should  read 
the  speeches  you  would  hardly  argue 
otherwise.  There  are  whole  columns 
which  cite  the  achievements  of  great 
Italians,  none  of  whom  discovered 
America.  Men  like  Galileo.  Toscanini, 
Marconi,  Fermi,  St.  Thomas  Aquinas, 
Michelangelo,  Caruso  and  Garibaldi. 
One  Congressman  even  went  for  the 
whole  immigrant  vote  of  all  of  us,  except 
the  Indians.  He  said  we'd  celebrate  Co- 
lumbus Day  to  commemorate  everyone 
who  came  to  this  country  either  as 
discoverer,  explorer,  citizen,  settler  or 
pioneer.  That  snatched  it  away  from 
the  Italians  without  giving  it  back  to 
Columbus  and  his  discovery.  Rep. 
Whitencr  said  if  that  was  what  they 
were  going  to  do  why  not  celebrate  it 
as  Immigrants  Day  and  forget  about 
Columbus'  actual  feat. 

IN  ORDER  TO  change  Columbus  Day 
from  Oct.  I  2  to  the  second  Monday 
in  October  there  was  the  usual  argument 
about  the  unimportance  of  the  exact 
date  with,  of  course,  the  usual  result. 

The  proponents  anticipated  that  ob- 
jections would  be  made  that  three-day 
holidays  would  add  to  the  list  of  auto- 
mobile traffic  deaths  in  the  United 
States.  One  after  another,  proponents 
presented  the  same  statistics  arguing 
that  one-day  holidays  are  more  lethal 
on  the  highways  than  three-day  holi- 
days. They  used  both  National  Safety 
Council  and  gov't  agency  figures. 

When  I  go  over  these  statistics  all 
I  get  is  a  headache.  For  the  life  of  me 
I  can't  see  that  they  prove  anything 
one  way  or  the  other  about  traffic 
deaths  on  Washington's  Birthday, 
Memorial  Day.  Columbus  Day  and 
Veterans  Day.  Like  so  many  statistics 
that  have  been  run  through  a  bunch 
of  minds  and  calculating  machines,  and 
offered  by  people  with  a  point  to  make 
on  one  side  of  a  question,  they  are 
unchallengeable  because  they  are  im- 
penetrable. 

They  have  this  index,  see,  in  which 
the  average  auto  deaths  on  each  day  of 
a  normal  two-day  weekend  are  100.  It's 
the  "danger  index."  One-day  holidays 
have  a  danger  index  of  183,  while 
three-day  holidays  have  a  danger  in- 
dex of  118.  according  to  the  experts. 
If  I  understand  this  index,  it  means 
that  Saturday-Sunday-Monday  holidays 
produce  118  plus  118  plus  118  auto 
deaths  (354),  for  every  100  plus  100 
plus  183  auto  deaths  (383)  for  a  Satur- 


day-Sunday-Wednesday holiday  week. 

It  was  the  force  of  the  repetition  of 
these  figures  that  layed  the  traffic  death 
question  low.  But  the  index  is  only  an 
average  of  whatever  it  is,  and  by  se- 
lecting different  years  than  those  used 
to  make  the  index  you  get  different 
figures.  The  index  as  it  is  doesn't  seem 
to  sit  still  for  any  particular  three-day 
weekend  vs.  a  normal  weekend  plus  the 
same  holiday  in  midweek.  In  fact  the 
biggest  killer  is  always  Christmas — for 
which  many  people  take  off  more  than 
one  day,  even  though  the  legal  holiday 
is  just  one  day.  The  next  two  big  high- 
way  killers   are   July   4th   and  New 


hadn't  the  spirit  to  tear  the  proponents' 
figures  apart. 

The  sole  witness  against  the  Monday 
holidays  at  the  House  hearings  was 
Rev.  Marion  G.  Bradwell,  of  the  Lord's 
Day  Alliance — an  association  of  mem- 
bers of  several  Protestant  denomina- 
tions dating  back  to  1888.  His  chief 
protest  was  that  294,618  Sunday  schools 
with  4  million  teachers  would  have  a 
hard  time  if  the  kids  were  to  be  taken 
away  by  their  folks  for  more  long 
weekend  holidays.  He  was  asked  if  he 
were  castigating  the  Canadian  legisla- 
ture because  Canada  celebrates  the 
Queen's  Birthday  on  a  Monday.  Later, 
on  the  floor  of  the  House,  a  statement 
was  introduced  from  a  church  in  Texas 


"Go  ahead.  Take  it  out  and  try  it  for  a  week.  If  It  isn't  every- 
thing I  say  it  is,  return  it  and  I'll  give  you  your  wife  back." 
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Year's.  None  of  these  were  involved  in 
the  Monday  holiday  switch,  but  the 
figures  for  them  were  included  in  the 
"danger  index"  computation  to  prove 
something  about  other  holidays. 

The  expert  figures  show  a  lower 
danger  index  for  a  one-day  Memorial 
Day  than  for  a  three-day  Memorial 
Day  holiday.  You  can  see  why  I  get 
a  headache.  Memorial  Day  was  declared 
safer  on  the  highways  for  a  three-day 
holiday  when  it  isn't,  because  the  figures 
for  other  days  that  weren't  changed 
helped  establish  an  average  that  was 
applied  to  Memorial  Day. 

OF  COURSE,  all  these  holidays  have  dif- 
ferent factors,  peculiar  to  them- 
selves, to  create  highway  deaths.  Fourth 
of  July  is  a  time  for  many  families  to  go 
away  for  the  whole  summer  or  for  two- 
week  vacations.  The  roads  are  super- 
jammed.  Christmas  and  New  Year's 
have  more  alcohol  and  winter  weather 
conditions  to  help  Old  Man  Death  on 
the  roads.  If  you  mix  their  data  to- 
gether and  apply  them  to  all  holidays 
you  can  get  some  nice  figures,  but  they 
don't  mean  anything.  However,  the  op- 
ponents of  Monday  holidays  didn't  ap- 
pear to  penetrate  this  all  the  way.  They 
did  have  other  figures  from  the  same 
sources  proving  their  point  of  view. 
Maybe  the  "climate"  was  so  over- 
whelmingly for  the  change  that  they 


to  the  effect  that  it  had  never  heard 
of  the  Lord's  Day  Alliance.  However, 
some  members  of  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee  did  treat  Rev.  Bradwell 
courteously. 

The  oft-repeated  answer  to  Rev. 
Bradwell,  and  similar  complainants,  was 
that  long  weekends  would  help  bring 
families  together.  If  Aunt  Minnie  lives 
100  miles  away  she  can't  come  visit 
on  a  Wednesday  holiday,  but  given 
three  days  she  can.  And  the  oft-re- 
peated answer  to  patriotic  societies  was 
that  given  three-day  weekends,  people 
would  have  a  better  opportunity  to 
visit  patriotic  shrines  than  on  one-day 
holidays. 

Of  course,  these  are  true  statements 
in  some  cases  and  false  in  others.  No- 
body on  either  side  could  predict  just 
what  everybody  would  do  with  more 
long  weekends,  though  both  sides  were 
predicting  with  assurance.  Aunt  Minnie 
might  come  visit,  but  son  John  might 
go  to  Woodstock.  There  are  indeed 
thousands  of  people  who  visit  patriotic 
shrines  on  long  holidays,  but  it's  a  sure 
thing  that  there  are  millions  who  don't. 

Anyway,  all  of  this  was  froth,  part 
of  the  debate,  what  a  salesman  friend 
of  mine  always  calls  "just  talking 
points."  The  truth  is  that  long  holidays 
are  immensely  popular  with  people. 
Having  an  extra  holiday  on  Columbus 
(Continued  on  page  46) 
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How  to  get  rich 


How  can  you  get  rich  some  day?  Make 
a  hit  record  .  .  .  a  killing  on  the  stock 
market  ...  or  invent  a  gadget  like 
the  hula  hoop? 

For  most  of  us,  these  are  just  dreams. 
But  have  you  ever  stopped  to  think 
that  there  is  a  way  to  get  rich — possibly 
only  one  sure  way?  Most  fortunes,  as 
you  know,  are  made  by  people  who  own 
their  own  business. 

Perhaps  you've  thought  of  starting  a 
small  business  of  your  own  ...  a 
franchised  drive-in,  or  maybe  a  service 
business.  Trouble  is,  you  need  $10,000 
to  $15,000  to  get  started  and  even  then 
it's  a  gamble — with  slim  chance  of  ever 
making  really  big  money. 

But  there  is  one  business  which  could 
make  you  rich — almost  overnight!  And 
the  beauty  of  it  is,  you  can  start  on  a 
shoestring  during  your  spare  time,  even 
while  holding  your  regular  job. 

Cash  by  Mail 

The  business  is  Mail  Order — ^and  it's 
fabulous!  Come  up  with  a  'hot'  new 
item  .  .  .  and  WHAM! 

It  strikes  like  a  bolt  of  lightning! 

Suddenly,  you  are  deluged  with  cash 
orders  from  all  over  the  country  .  .  . 
MORE  MONEY  than  you  could  ever 
make  in  a  lifetime! 

Like  the  Vermont  dealer  who  ran  one 
ad  in  Sports  Afield  Magazine.  His  ad 
pulled  22,000  orders — over  A  HALF 
MILLION  DOLLARS  IN  CASH! 

There  is  no  other  business  where  you 
can  make  a  fortune  so  quickly! 

•  A  beginner  from  Newark,  N.J.  ran 
his  first  small  ad  in  House  Beautiful — 
offering  an  auto  clothes  rack.  Business 
Week  reported  that  his  ad  brought  in 
$5,000  in  orders.  By  the  end  of  his  first 
year  in  Mail  Order,  he  had  grossed 
over  $100,000! 

•  Another  beginner — a  lawyer  from  the 
midwest,  sold  an  idea  by  mail  to  fisher- 
man. Specialty  Salesman  Magazine  re- 
veals, "he  made  $70,000  the  first  three 
months!" 


Proof 


It's  a  fascinating  business!  Running  ads 
in  newspapers  and  magazines  .  .  . 
mailing  gift  catalogs  .  .  .  getting  cash 
orders  in  your  daily  mail — steady  as 
clockwork. 

There  is  no  other  business  where  you 
can  start  on  a  shoestring  and  pyramid 
your  profits — without  investing  in  mer- 
chandise! One  husband  and  wife  mail 
order  team  took  in  $40,000  selling  one 
item.  They  obtained  FREE  ads  in  na- 
tional magazines  .  .  .  didn't  invest  a 
cent  in  merchandise,  and  even  got  the 
supplier  to  ship  all  orders  for  them! 

These  exceptional  cases  are  absolute 
proof  that  you  can  get  rich  in  your  own 
Mail  Order  business.  Very  rich.  Even 
a  U.S.  Gov.  Report  stated:  "A  number 
of  one-man  Mail  Order  enterprises 
make  up  to  $50,000!" 

Pick  up  any  magazine.  Notice  how 
the  same  mail  order  ads  are  repeated 


.  .  .  month  after  month?  That's  con- 
crete proof!  You  know  those  ads 
wouldn't  be  repeated  over  and  over 
again — unless  they  were  bringing  in  big 
cash  profits  to  their  owners. 

The  Secret 

The  secret  of  getting  rich  in  Mail  Order 
lies  in  financial  leverage.  It's  a  little- 
known,  almost  secret  method — using 
other  people's  capital  to  make  money 
for  you! 

You  can  get  thousands  of  dollars 
worth  of  advertising  in  big  national 
magazines — without  investing  your  own 
money!  And  you  don't  have  to  write  a 
single  ad.  Tested  and  proven  ads  are 
prepared  for  you  by  experts.  Reinvest 
the  profits  from  your  first  successful  ad 
— to  get  more,  larger  ads,  and  the  prof- 
its begin  to  snowball!  It's  like  building 
a  chain  of  stores  .  .  .  each  new  store 
puts  more  money  in  your  pocket. 

You  mail  out  beautiful  catalogs  which 
offer  hundreds  of  dollars  worth  of  fine, 
quality  gifts — yet  you  don't  invest  one 


The  thrill  of  receiving  money  in  your  mail  is 
one  you'll  never  fire  of! 

cent  of  your  own  money  in  merchan- 
dise! Your  catalogs  are  printed  with 
your  name  and  address,  so  all  orders 
come  to  you.  Everything  is  "drop- 
shipped"  for  you,  and  there's  up  to 
100%  mark-up!  You  pocket  the  cash 
profits  immediately — even  before  the 
orders  are  shipped  to  your  customers! 

Repeat  orders  alone,  just  from  mail- 
ing catalogs,  could  bring  you  a  steady 
income  for  the  rest  of  your  life! 

Yes,  Mail  Order  is  the  fastest-grow- 
ing, most  profitable  business  in  Amer- 


ica! And  now,  with  more  people  moving 
to  the  suburbs  .  .  .  the  population  ex- 
plosion .  .  .  and  the  expanding  teenage 
market  .  .  .  we  are  on  the  verge  of  the 
BIGGEST  BOOM  in  Mail  Order  his- 
tory! 

Now,  with  the  help  and  backing  of 
Mail  Order  Associates,  Inc.,  of  Mont- 
vale,  N.J.,  you  can  follow  the  same 
proven  steps  to  Mail  Order  success — 
using  the  'secret'  of  financial  leverage! 

Start  Now 

We  supply  you  with  beautiful  gift  cata- 
logs throughout  the  year.  AH  products 
are  dropshipped  for  you,  with  up  to 
100%  mark-up!  You  get  free  samples 
of  top-selling  mail  order  items,  plus 
monthly  trade  reports  on  'hot'  new 
products  .  .  .  tested,  successful  ads  are 
sent  to  you  monthly.  You  get  advertis- 
ing directories,  postal  laws,  complete 
courses,  expert  guidance — EVERY- 
THING you  need  to  practically  guaran- 
tee YOUR  SUCCESS.  Why?  Because 
our  business  depends  upon  your  suc- 
cess. It's  mutually  profitable! 

A  recent  feature  article  in  Income 
Opportunities  Magazine  stated,  "Mail 
Order  Associates  Inc.,  offers  the  most 
comprehensive  Mail  Order  program 
ever  offered  to  beginners."  They  go  on 
to  say,  "This  could  be  the  opportunity 
you've  been  looking  for.  A  chance  to 
get  in  on  the  ground  floor  in  a  little- 
known  business  which  we  believe  is  on 
the  verge  of  a  new  boom." 


Free 


We  are  now  accepting  a  limited  number 
of  charter  members  in  our  new  Mail 
Order  Program.  No  previous  experience 
is  required  but  you  must  be  over  21. 

If  you  are  sincerely  interested  in 
starting  a  profitable  business  of  your 
own  ...  if  you  can  see  the  tremendous 
advantages  which  Mail  Order  offers 
.  .  .  then  ACT  NOW! 

Mail  the  coupon  today,  or  simply 
send  your  name  and  address  on  a  post- 
card. No  salesman  will  call.  We  will 
send  you  a  free  book — gift  catalog,  re- 
prints of  feature  articles,  plus  complete 
facts  about  our  program.  Write  to: 

Mail  Order  Associates,  Inc.,  Dept.  50 
Monlvole,  New  Jersey  07645 


Rush  Coupon  for 

FREE  BOOK! 


plus  reprints  of 
Mail  Order 
articles 


Mail  Order  Associates,  Inc.,  Dept.  50 
Montvale,  New  Jersey  07645 

Please  rush  complete  details  on  your  Mail  Order  Program.  I 
understand  everything  is  free  and  there  is  absolutely  no  obliga- 
tion. I  am  over  21 . 


Name 


Address   

City   State. 


Zip 
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nilKAK  LHItolUlII  lo  ii  wDiKliTful  now  interest  In  r.TclnE- 
Smash  the  losini:  liarrier.  and  break  throutrh  to  amazillK 
wins  uii  to  S151  prolit  on  the  day  with  S2  stakes  and 
I'KNI  LIKF  world's  tot)  race  computer. 

SKNSATIONAL — Space  age — scientific,  we  supi>l\'  FACTS 

 o\  cr  4,000  latest  t  Hi:<  liAItI.K  l)iu'  win  CM  1- F  re- 
sults. UIG  <ij  pa.vs  inci.  $66.  S70.  $82,  $90.  $96.  $104, 
etc.  AtKl  IlUi  irjci<  wins — :7;J  sialics  .111  .ill  pi  cil  i  cl  ions  In 
all  races  incl.  $113.  $118.  $121.  $134.  $141,  $151  etc. 
CLIOAlt  I'UOFIl'  ON  THE  DAY.  Over  a  dozen  race  experts' 
BRAIN.S  AKIL  nUlLT  INTO  I'KNCI.IFF.  Kxiierlence  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  this  amazing  instrument  'think'  as  it 
works  out  wins  for  you.  Not  .iust  small  ones — many 
(Trand.  bigr.  Bit;  |>a>-s.  Later,  .you'll  accept  as  normal,  but 
at  first  we're  sure  you'll  find  the  unique  way  this  re- 
markable iiislrunicnt  receives  race  information  you  feed 
ill,  skillfully  works  it  out  and  COMPUTES  it,  will  bo  one 
:it  the  m.ist  \\ . in<lci  fiil  experiences  of  your  life.  We  pro- 
irramincl    iHOl'sASlis   of   races   to   an   I.B.M.  computer 

with    iMl.iisiy,-    p,,,b.s    into    cnliants  equivalent    to  SO 

mathematicians  3  yrs.  work.  Due  to  this  COLOSSAL 
UESKAIK  11  falitast  it  ally  successful  PENCLIFF  was  in- 
vented, .sliippod  coinptefe — full  easy  instructions  in  a 
genuine  English  leather  carrying  case — so  cleverly  de- 
signed that  oven  if  no  previous  experience  of  horseracing 
EASILY  operated.  Get  full.  E.XCITING  details  of  world's 
'.Ji'e.atest  horserace  winning  computer,  and  in  future  really 
enioy  the  world's  most  popular  spoil.  Money  refund 
guarantee.   iHail  the  coupon  NOW.   R.   H.   P.  Co.  PAMI 

Box  ,->7  15,  CARMEL.  CALIF.  9.'J921. 

R.H.P.  Co.  PAMI  Box  5715,  CARMEL,  CALIF.  93921 
(Tell  me  everything  about  exciting  PENCLIFF) 

Name  


Add._ 


City- 


-State. 


-Zip  


FOR  PERMANENT 

^  FUND  RAISING  f 

Easy  way  to  raise  money  for  your  Organization 
because  everyone  has  fun  playing  BINGO! 
Tfiousands  of  Organizations  are  making  up  lo 
$500.00  per  week  using'  BINGO  KING"  supplies 
and  FREE  Idea  Bulletins.  Write  for  FREE  sample 
Ce^  ^  card  and  details  on  raising  money  for  your  Or- 
fe: —  ganization. 

PLEASE  GIVE  NAME  OF  ORGANIZATION. 

DEPT.    703   BOX  1178,    ENGLEWOOD,  COLO.  80110 


WHITE'S  is  #1  CHOICE 

with  over  25  models  of  Metal  Detectors  to  select 
from!    Detects  GOLD — SILVER — COPPER 
NUGGETS — COINS — RINGS— 

O JEWELRY,  etc, 
GUARANTEED!! 
,    _from  99.50  up 


FREE  LITERATURE 
WHITE'S  ELECTRONICS,  INC. 
1 01 1  Pleasant  Valley  Rd.,  Rm.  502,  Sweet  Home,  Ore.  97386 


SELLS  I 

ON  I 

SIGHT!  i 


SELL 

Social  Security  Plolei  in  ipore  ti 
B/G  morns.  Millloni  wallino  lo  buy. 
No  inveilment  or  oblrgalion  whatjoevor. 

SEND  FOR  FREE  SAMPLE  AND 

COMPLETE  SALES  KIT  NOW.' 

RUSSELL  PRODUCTS  CO 

P.O.BOX  286  AL-21  PULASKI,  TENN.  38^78 


1971  MINI  -  FIRESIDE  -  LAW  -  LIBRARY 

1  •'Marshall 
1     ^au,  1 

1  /i 

■  WILL  &  INH  TAX  -  WHO  GETS  YOUR  PROPERTY 
fl  IF  YOU  DIE  WITHOUT  A  WILL  IN  YOUR  STATE 
1  VETERAN  LAWS  -  HOW  BENEFITS  APPLY  TO 
1  YOU 

I    SPECIMEN  VA  CLAIM  FORMS  -  HOW  TO  APPLY 

'    SOCIAL  SECURITY  &  MEDICARE  -  ELIGIBILITY 
&  RATES 

SEND  S2.00  TO: 

MARSHALL  PUBLICATIONS.  P.O.  BOX  711,  CLIFTON,  N.J.  07013 

GIVE 


YOUR  ZIP  CODE  WHEN 
ANSWERING  ADS 


HOW  THE  MONDAY  HOLIDAYS  CAME  TO  BE 

(Continued  from  page  44)- 


Day  is  even  more  popular,  and  busi- 
ness has  real  reasons  for  avoiding  mid- 
week holidays  if  it  can. 

The  polls  showing  the  great  popular- 
ity, and  the  solid  support  of  business 
organizations,  is  what  put  the  Monday 
holidays  over.  The  opponents  were 
right  in  much  of  what  they  said,  but 
none  of  it  got  around  the  great  Ameri- 
can longing  for  long  holidays. 

Friedlander,  of  the  New  York  Times, 
ventured  an  opinion  that  business  might 
be  sorry  for  its  role  some  day.  The 
Monday  holidays  might  be,  he  sug- 
gested, an  important  step  in  the  move- 
ment of  labor  toward  four  working 
days  every  week.  Sociologists  and  stat- 
isticians, he  suggested,  would  probably 
get  to  work  to  "show"  that  our  new 
Monday  holiday  weeks  have  improved 
on-the-job  efficiency — starting  on  Tues- 
day. 

In  a  moment  of  unguarded  enthusi- 
asm, one  of  the  proponents  in  the  1968 
debate  even  went  so  far  as  to  say  that 
labor  is  more  efficient  when  it  starts  on 
Tuesday.  As  he  wasn't  on  labor's  side 
in  the  matter  of  nothing  but  four-day 
work  weeks,  he  might  yet  wish  that 
he  had  bitten  his  tongue  off.  I  haven't 
found  out  who  introduced  the  1967 
bill  that  nobody  paid  any  attention  to, 
to  put  the  holidays  on  Saturdays  in- 
stead of  Mondays.  There  might  have 
been  some  far-sighted  business  interest 
behind  it  that  could  see  the  four-day 
week  coming  if  the  holidays  went  to 
Mondays. 

ONE  THING  few  people  realize  is  that, 
though  the  dates  of  three  holidays 
were  permanently  changed,  the  "bene- 
ficial" result  wasn't  quite  as  big  as  it 
might  seem. 

The  three  older  holidays  that  were 
changed  fell  on  Friday,  Saturday,  Sun- 
day or  Monday  four  years  out  of  seven, 
on  the  average,  when  they  were  pegged 
to  fixed  dates.  As  a  result,  by  changing 
all  three  of  them  we  have  abolished,  on 
the  average,  one  and  two-sevenths  mid- 
week holidays  a  year.  That's  what  it  all 
adds  up  to. 

Adding  Columbus  Day  caused  a 
complicated  change  that  can't  be  sum- 
marized so  neatly.  In  16  states,  the 
travel  boys  got  more  than  what  they 
were  after  by  getting  yet  another  holi- 
day on  which  people  could  shoot  their 
bankrolls  on  the  road.  In  those  same 
states,  if  all  have  adopted  it.  business 
got  itself  a  brand  new  holiday — which 
isn't  what  most  employers  were  looking 
for.  In  34  states.  Columbus  Day  was 
already  celebrated.  Moving  it  to  Mon- 
day got  rid  of  an  average  of  another 
three-sevenths  of  a  midweek  holiday 
a  year  in  those  states, 

I'm  not  sure  of  the  most  recent  tally 


of  states  that  have  adopted  the  new 
package.  Most  of  them,  as  expected, 
fell  in  line  to  make  their  holidays  coin- 
cide with  the  federal  days.  When  I  took 
a  look  a  little  while  back,  45  states  had 
adopted  all  or  part  of  the  package. 

Not  a  few  people  who  supported  the 
new  law  regretted  it  later,  when  they'd 
thought  it  over.  Perhaps  that's  because 
it  was  pushed  through  so  fast,  with  little 
ear  given  to  opposition  while  an  assort- 
ment of  drums  beat  out  the  package 
of  favorable  arguments.  The  New  York 
Times  supported  the  Monday  holidays 
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in  1968.  Last  February,  a  Times  edi- 
torial regretted  its  earlier  support.  The 
closer  Washington's  Birthday  on  Feb.  15 
approaches,  said  the  Times  on  Feb.  9, 
1971,  "the  more  we  resent  this  conver- 
sion of  historic  anniversaries  to  mere 
legislative  devices  for  stretching  out  the 
weekend  .  .  .  Americans  will  now  have 
five  long  (maybe  lost?)  weekends  in 
which  to  clog  the  highways,  putter 
around  the  house,  fret  about  undelivered 
mail  and  give  trainmen  a  chance  to  call 
in  sick — after  which  everyone  can  re- 
turn to  work  just  a  bit  more  tired  than 
usual. 

"The  price  of  these  dubious  achieve- 
ments is  one  more  sacrifice  of  tradition 
at  a  time  when  that  commodity  is  in 
seriously  short  supply.  Draining  holidays 
of  meaning  and  color,  the  plan  does 
honor  chiefly  to  the  dollar.  Obviously  it 
is  good  for  travel  agencies,  motels,  gas 
stations  and  chronic  weekenders.  But  if 
that  is  all  the  holidays  are  to  mean, 
then  why  even  retain  their  names?  They 
might  as  well  be  numbered." 

Which  is  what  Rep.  Thompson,  of 
Georgia,  proposed  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  in  1968.  The  end 
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V.J.  DAY  COMMEMORATIVE  MEDALLION. 

Your  opportunity  to  acquire  a  Heavy  Bronze 
Medallion  commemorating  tiie  25th  anni- 
versary of  VJ.  Day  and  honoring  all  the 
men  who  fought  to  make  it  possible.  This 
is  an  excellent  gift  for  any  one  who  served. 
Ideal  for  the  collector  or  as  a  memento 
for  the  children.  Packaged  in  a  velvet 
lined  jewelers  presentation  box. 

No.  78004   $6.00 

NEW!  AMERICAN  LEGION  MEMBERSHIP 
RING.  lOK  Gold.  Massive  design.  Ruby 
colored  stone.  For  ALL  Legionnaires.  Show 
your  pride  in  the  American  Legion  with 
this  beautiful  ring. 

No.  76450   $54.95 

PAST  COMMANDER  WATCH.  Vantage  day 
'n  date  watch  by  Hamilton.  What  better 
way  to  show  appreciation  to  your  outgoing 
Commander  for  a  job  well  done!  This  hand- 
some watch  is  unconditionally  guaranteed 
by  Hamilton  for  one  year  from  the  date  of 
purchase.  Bezel  colors  available  in  all  blue 
for  Post,  blue  over  white  for  County,  white 
over  blue  for  District,  or  all  white  for  De- 
partment Commanders.  Please  specify  office 
held. 

No.  76336   $55.00 

PAST  UNIT  PRESIDENTS 
WATCH.  Vantage  by  Ham- 
ilton. Similar  watch  to 
above  styled  for  ladies 
wrist.  PAST  UNIT  PRESI- 
DENT ONLY. 

No.  36336   $45.00 


AID  AMERICAN  LEGION  PROGRAMS 
Buy  from  National  Emblem  Sales 
The  American  Legion 

p.  O.  Box  1055,  Indianapolis,  Indiana  46206 


THE  AMERICAN  LEGION,  NATIONAL  EMBLEM  SALES 

P.O.  Box  1055,  Indianapolis,  Indiana  46206  Dept.  AL-7 
Enclosed  is  $  Please  rush  the  following 


CITY  STATE 

G  Send  free  catalog.  Membership  Card  No.. 
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BUY  WITH  CONFIDENCE 
30-DAY  MONEY  BACK  GUARANTEE 

See  Inside  Back  Cover 

FOR 

New!  PROFESSIONAL-TYPE 

HEAVY  DUTY 
PAINT  SPRAYER 

JAY  NORRIS  CORP., 
227  East  45th  Street 
Dept.  AK-47,  New  York,  N.Y.  1 001 7 

Please  rush  me  the  following; 

□  1  PAINT  SPRAYER  for  $12.98 
plus  $2.00  postage 

□  2  PAINT  SPRAYERS  for  $25.00 
plus  $3.00  postage 

TOTAL  $  CNew  York  res/dents 

add  sales  tax) 
Enclosed  is  □  check  □  money  order. 

Name  


(please  print) 


Address 
City  


State 


-Zip 


READ  THE  LAW 

FOR  YOUR  OWN  BENEFIT 

Learn  how  the  law  regulates  commerce,  politics 
and  social  activities  .  .  .  how  your  business  and 
economic  affairs  are  affected  by  the  law. 
The  Blackstone  School  of  Law  offers  a  program 
of  reading  assignments  for  adults  planned  to 
familiarize  you  with  the  law. 

NOT  A  CORRESPONDENCE  COURSE 

Suit  your  program  to  your  special  interests  and 
available  time. 

WRITE  FOR  FREE  BOOKLET 
"The  People  vs.  You."  Contains  complete  in- 
formation on  the  program.  No  Salesman  Will 
Call.  Write  directly  to: 

BLACKSTONE  SCHOOL  OF  LAW  D^pt  93 

307  N.  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  Illinois  60601 


Big  opportunities.  Big  prof- 
Its.  Earn  quickly.  Full  or 
part  time.  Learn  at  home, 
it's  easy.  Do  real  jobs:  All 
Tools— Materials  Sup- 
plied. Accredited  member 
NHSC,  Lie.  State  of  NJ- 
Vet.  Appd.  Send  name,  ad> 
dress  &  Zip  for  FREE  book. 

Locksmlthlnt  Inttituto,  Dept  1221 -071,  Little  Failt,  N.).  07424 


Train  quickl\'  in  8  short  weeks  at  Toledo 
for  a  bright  future  with  security  in  vital 
at  business.  BiK  l)ay.  full-time  jobs 

 HAVE   A    PROFHABLE    MAJiKET  OF 

YOl'R  OWN!  Time  payment  plan  avail- 
able. Diploma  given,  .lob  help.  Tbou- 
l  s;jnfls  of  successful  graduates.  OUR  48th 
=  0197T  year:  .Send  now  for  bif?  new  illustrated 

FREE  catalog.  No  obligation.  G.I.  Approved. 
NATIONAL  SCHOOL  OF  MEAT  CUTTING 
Dent.   A-44,   Toledo,   Ohio  43604 


Huge  savings  on  tiny,  all-in- 
the-ear,  behind  the  ear,  eye- 
glass and  body  models.  New  I 
space  age  models  are  so  tiny' 
and  v/ell  concealed  your  clos- 
est friends  may  never  even 
notice.    FREE    HOME  TRIAL 
No  down  payment.  Lovv  as  $10 
monthly.  Money  back  guaran- 
tee. Order  direct  and  save. 
If  your  doctor  recommends  you  use  a  hearing  aid,  ask 
nim  about  Prestige  aids. 

Write  today  for  free  catalog  and  confidential  booklet. 
PRESTIGE,  Dept.  D-91,    Box  10947,  Houston,  Tex.  77018. 


A  Survey  Of 

CAREERS  THAT  NEED  FILLING  IN  AMERICAN  MEDICINE 

(Continued  from  page  15)-  


Cost  of  Training.  Varies  widely  but  con- 
siderably less  than  college  program  of 
same  length. 

Demand.  Should  have  no  trouble  getting 
jobs. 

Places  of  Employment.  Private  dental 
offices,  some  clinics  and  hospitals,  some 
government  agencies. 

Earnings.  Begin  at  about  $3,500  and  go 
up  to  $7,500. 

Chances  of  Advancement.  Limited. 

Source  of  More  Information.  American 
Dental  Assistants  Association,  21  1  East 
Chicago  Avenue.  Chicago.  III.  6061 1. 


U.S.  ARMY 


Army  dental  specialist  may  now 
stay  in  same  field  on  discharge. 

Medically  Trained  Servicemen  and 
Women.  Each  year  some  30.000  highly 
trained  health  personnel  leave  the  armed 
forces,  but  our  country  still  suffers  from 
an  acute  shortage  of  just  such  persons. 
The  prestigious  American  Hospital  As- 
sociation points  out  how  carefully  the 
military  services  screen  their  candidates 
for  health  training,  how  these  people  are 
frequently  evaluated  during  their  train- 
ing and  must  meet  both  academic  and 
professional  requirements.  For  advanced 
training,  further  screening  and  evalua- 
tion is  carried  out. 

To  help  both  these  people  and  the 
country,  the  Department  of  Defense  co- 
operates with  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education  and  Welfare  in  Operation 


MEDIHC  (Military  E.xperience  Directed 
Into  Health  Careers).  This  joint  pro- 
gram is  intended  to  help  medically 
trained  personnel  continue  their  careers 
as  civilians,  thus  solving  two  problems. 
The  serviceman  is  informed  either  by  a 
"transition"  officer  or  by  mail.  90  days 
before  discharge,  about  MEDIHC.  The 
interested  serviceman  need  only  fill  out 
the  MEDIHC  qualification  card  outlin- 
ing his  or  her  background.  This  card  is 
then  sent  to  the  MEDIHC  agency  in  the 
state  where  the  serviceman  will  locate — 
and  here  the  information  is  matched  with 
any  job  or  educational  opportunities, 
and  both  the  serviceman  and  the  institu- 
tion are  notified. 

For  example,  33  states  now  admit 
military  corpsmen  to  the  examination 
for  licensed  practical  nurse  without 
further  training.  And  in  the  state  of 
Washington  a  program  called  Medex  has 
turned  medical  corpsmen  into  physi- 
cians' assistants  to  relieve  the  acute 
shortage  of  doctors.  The  only  training 
is  on  the  job  with  the  physician. 

Thus  the  returning  medical  corpsmen 
can  find  considerable  opportunity  today 
to  take  a  place  in  the  country's  health 
care  setup  and  utilize  their  training,  often 
without  any  additional  schooling.  The 
place  to  begin  is  with  Operation 
MEDIHC. 

Finally,  for  both  civilian  and  military 
personnel  there  are  two  overriding 
sources  of  information  about  health 
careers — of  which  there  are  far  more 
than  the  17  listed  here: 

(a)  Division  of  Careers  and  Recruit- 
ment, American  Hospital  Association, 
840  Lake  Shore  Drive,  Chicago,  III. 
60611. 

(b)  American  Medical  Association, 
535  North  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago 

III.  60610.  THE  END 


"We  must  be  nearing  civilization.  The  water  is  starting  to  look  polluted. 
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PERSONAL 


SUFFICIENT  TAX  WITHHOLDING? 
INSUFFICIENT  ELECTRICAL  POWER. 
QUALIFYING  VETS  FOR  COLLEGE. 

You  may  find  that  you  owe  Uncle  Sam  an  embarrassingly  heavy  chunk 
of  extra  income-tax  money  next  spring — unless  you  do  something  about 
it  right  now.  Here's  why: 

Due  to  revisions  in  tax  procedure,  many  employers  currently  are  with- 
holding too  little.  In  some  cases  they  are  overcalculating  your  allowable 
tax  deductions;  in  others,  they  have  run  up  against  the  normal  withholding 
ceiling  (25%  maximum).  If  you  are  one  of  the  following,  chances  are  your 
withholdings  are  too  small: 

•  An  employee  who  will  earn  more  than  $11,500  this  year  and  will  take 
the  standard  deduction  ($1,500)  or  an  itemized  deduction  that's  less  than 
13%  of  salary. 

•  Single  person  making  $15,000  or  more. 

•  Married  person  making  $25,000  and  up,  whose  spouse  is  not  employed. 

•  All  working  couples. 

The  solution,  of  course,  is  to  get  your  employer  to  withhold  more.  You 

can  do  this  by  filing  Form  W-4  with  him  and  claiming  fewer  exemptions. 
Or  you  can  ask  him  to  withhold  a  specific  amount  of  extra  dollars. 

To  get  a  fix  on  your  tax  status,  consult  your  employer  who  has  the 
new,  1971  tax  tables  (you  don't).  And  be  absolutely  sure  that  the  tables 
actually  are  1971  tables — not  the  old  1970  versions  which  are  out  of  date. 

★  ★  ★ 

Your  electrical  supply  this  summer  is  going  to  be  what  it  was  last  sum- 
mer— tight.  This  will  be  particularly  true  of  the  Eastern  seaboard  south 
to  the  Carolinas,  the  Great  Lakes  region  and  parts  of  the  West  Coast. 

While  the  utilities  don't  envision  any  really  serious  disruptions  for  con- 
sumers, there  could  be  some  temporary  inconveniences.  Usually,  the  power 
companies  ti-y  to  conserve  juice  by  initially  cutting  voltage  about  3%  (all 
this  does  is  shrink  your  TV  picture  so  slightly  that  you  likely  won't  notice 
it);  then  go  to  5%  (also  not  serious):  then  up  to  8%,  if  necessary  (though 
this  may  cause  problems  with  motors).  Should  things  get  still  worse,  "se- 
lective load  shedding"  may  be  tried — that  is,  a  whole  area  will  be  cut  out 
entirely  for  maybe  an  hour,  which  is  not  enough  to  cause  food  spoilage,  but 
does  save  a  lot  of  electricity. 

When  will  we  get  out  of  the  electrical  touch-and-go  game?  Not  for  a 
while.  New  facilities  often  have  been  held  up  by  intervention  suits,  ecologi- 
cal reasons  and  the  clamor  for  underground  lines.  What  is  much  more 
certain  is  that  rates  will  rise — among  the  many  reasons  being  pollution  con- 
trol and  the  use  of  expensive,  low-sulphur  fuels. 

★  ★  ★ 

Suppose  you  have  a  serviceman  in  your  family — or  know  of  one — who 
wants  to  go  to  college  under  the  GI  Bill,  but  lacks  a  high  school  diploma 
or  can't  pass  the  college  board  exams.  What  should  he  do?  Here's  what: 

He  should  contact  the  nearest  Veterans  Administration  office,  or  write 
to  Director,  Compensation,  Pension  and  Education.  Veterans  Administra- 
tion, Washington,  D.C.  20420. 

From  these  sources  he  will  get  the  names  of  institutions  that  now  waive 
high  school  diplomas  or  exams.  Among  them:  the  University  of  Massachu- 
setts and  Duquesne  University  (Pittsburgh).  Others  making  a  special  effort 
to  attract  veterans  are  Husson  College  (Bangor,  Me.),  Universiy  of  De- 
troit, Wayne  State.  Webster  College  (Missouri)  and  the  University  of 
California. 

Under  the  current  GI  Bill,  a  veteran  can  get  $175  per  month  and  up  for 
36  months  if  he  attends  an  institution  of  higher  learning  (about  650,000  are 
doing  that  right  now).  If,  instead,  he  enrolls  in  an  on-job  training  program 
he  gets  $108  per  month  for  the  first  six  months  (if  he's  single);  $81  per 
month  for  the  next  six;  then  $64  for  six;  and  $27  for  the  last  six.  But  note: 
Not  all  on-job  training  programs  are  acceptable  to  the  VA.  One  that 
definitely  isn't  is  bartending. 

By  Edgar  A.  Grunwald 


Get  rid 
of  roaches 

ONCE  AND 
FOR  ALLL 


SURE-KILL 
WIPES  OUT 
ROACH  NESTS 
OR  YOU 
PAY  NOTHING! 


GUARANTEED  ROACH-FREE  FOR  5  YEARS 


Sure-Kill  roach  killer  is 
guaranteed  by  the  man- 
ufacturer to  prevent  re- 
Infestation  for  up  to  5 
years  when  used  as  di- 
rected and  left  in  place. 


Roaches  can't  resist  Sure-Kill.  They  de- 
vour its  odorless  white  powder  and  crawl 
to  their  nests,  where  they  die.  Then,  a 
deadly  chain  reaction  starts,  that  wipes 
out  every  roach  and  every  egg  in  the 
nest.  Sure-Kill  is  safe  to  use,  and  never 
loses  its  killing  power  —  even  after  years. 
A  single  can  cleans  out  6  to  8  rooms. 

•  Wipes  out  Oriental  Roaches 
•  German  Roaches  •  American  Roaches 

•  Waterbugs! 
SURE-KILL  5-YEAR  TREATIVIENT 
only  $3.98  (enough  for  6  to  8  rooms], 
2  for  $7.35  (12  to  16  rooms),  plus 
60c  postage  and  handling. 
N  Y.  Residents  add  sales  tax. 
Send  check  or  money  order. 


227  E.45  St.,  Dept.  AK-48,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017 

  BUY  WtTH  CONFIDENCE   

30-DAY  MONEY  BACK  GUARANTEE 

Jay  Norris  Corp.,  Dept.  AK-48 

227  E.  45  SI.,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017 

Please  rush  me  the  following: 

□  1  SURE-KILL  5-VEAR  TREATMENT  @  $3  98 
plus  60c  postage  &  handling. 

□  2  SURE-KILL  5-YEAR  TREATMENTS  @  $7.35 
plus  60C  postage  &  handling 

Enclosed  is  □  check  or  □  money  order  (or 

$  

N.Y.  residents  add  sales  lax. 


Name  (prinl)_ 

Address  

City  

State  


-Zip. 
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WHO  ELSE 
WANTS  TO 
BEAT  THE 
HORSES? 

I'll  send  vou  free  information  in  a  plain  en- 
velope about  ttie  same  meftiod  used  by  "pros" 
and  "insiders"  wnu  reguianv  taKe  their  place 
at  race  track  payoff  windows.  We  call  it  Bet- 
0-Meter  And  it's  so  good  ttiat  a  doctor  friend 
of  ours  from  San  Diego  informs  us  ttiat  he  won 
S17.000  in  two  weeks,  using  Bet-O-Meter  at  the 
Caliente  track,  for  Trotters  and  Thorobreds 

BET-O-METER 

INFORMATION  IS  FREE 

Sportswriter  Santaniello  writes  "...  I  came  out 
a  winner  at  ail  tracks — thoroughbred,  harness  and 
even  dog  races  "  Bet-O-Meter  points  up  only 
"live"  and  "hot"  horses — but  that's  only  part  of 
the  success  story.  Why  not  find  out  for  yourself? 
Write  today — Full  information  is  free! 

A.  G.  ILLICH 

697  East  219  St.  (Dept.  11)  Bronx,  N.Y.  10467 


HYDRAULIC  JACK  REPAIRS 


Earn  While  You  Learn  In  Your  Spare  Time 

Trained  and  qualified  mechanics  needed  NOW  to  service 
inoperative  hydraulic  jacks.  BIG  opportunity  for  ambitious 
men.  We  show  you  HOW  -  in  your  basement  or  garage  to 
earn  spare  time  cash  in  an  expanding  industry.  Don't  wait, 
ACT  NOW!  Get  the  facts. 

Write  for  folder  No.  A-7  and  free  bonus  offer. 


Hydraulic  Jack  Repair  Manual  Co.,  Inc. 

G.P.O.  BOX  3  •  STATEN  ISLAND,  N.  V.  10314 


you  miserable  with  pain  and  aches  of  leg 
licere,  swelling,  itch,  rash  due  to  deep  venous 
I  congestion  or  leg  swelling  of  bulged  veins  or  in- 
I  juries?  Find  out  about  proven  VISCOSE  that 
[works  as  you  walk.  Easy  to  use.  Money-back 
I  guaranteed  trial.  Send  for  FREE  BOOK  today, 

|l.  e.  viscose  company 

100  W.   Chicago  Ave.,  Chicago,   III.  60610 


HOW  WE'RE  HURTING  OUR 

 (Continued 


require  us  to  change  habits,  and  others 
that  cost  plenty  but  enrich  us  in  the  end. 
They  can  give  us  a  better  future. 

The  other  three  basic  falsehoods  that 
seem  to  have  attracted  a  growing  num- 
ber of  believers  are  woven  together  in 
a  single  tangle  of  self-defeating  notions. 

Is  it  true  that  our  "materialism"  is  a 
basic  destroyer  of  individuals,  and  that 
our  technology  has  made  our  lives  so 
much  worse  that  we  should  tear  the 
whole  fabric  apart  and  hope  something 
better  would  grow  up  in  its  place? 

Nobody  who  knows  the  history  of 
the  human  race  could  believe  such  state- 
ments. The  prevalence  of  such  notions 
in  the  United  States  makes  one  wonder 
what  has  happened  to  the  teaching  of 
history  in  America.  Only  in  this  century 
has  Western  man  largely  escaped  from 
an  imprisonment  of  millions  of  years  of 
backbreaking  toil  from  sun  to  sun;  from 
confinement  to  an  area  no  larger  than 
he  could  cover  by  walking;  from  pesti- 
lence, famine,  physical  pain  as  a  daily 
portion,  early  death  from  serious  or 
trivial  causes  and  want  without  hope. 

Only  technology  liberates  some  of  us 
lucky  ones  from  this  fate. 

THAT  LARGE  PART  of  the  world  that  is 
still  locked  in  mankind's  ancient  lot 
of  a  short  and  miserable  life  is  eager  to  be 
possessed  of  our  "materialism"  and  tech- 
nology. Eighty  "underdeveloped"  na- 
tions of  the  UN  have  long  impatiently 
been  pushing  an  impossible  proposal 
that  the  industrialized  Western  nations 
transplant  their  technology  wholesale  to 
their  lands.  They  have  demanded  such 
things  as  that  we  build  great  steel  mills  in 
Ghana,  give  them  to  Ghana,  and  promise 
to  buy  our  steel  from  them.  Still  suffer- 
ing the  ancient  curses  from  which  our 
technology  has  only  just  delivered  us, 
the  thought  of  waiting  until  they  can  de- 
velop their  own  liberating  technologies 
is  unendurable  to  them.  Yet  some  Ameri- 
cans seem  to  think  it  would  be  better  to 
trade  places  with  them.  Sundering  our 
technology  would  return  us  to  their 
plight.  Perhaps  the  greatest  trouble  with 
inheriting  wealth  is  an  inability  to  appre- 
ciate it,  if  you've  never  suffered. 

Of  course,  when  we  look  it  in  the 
face,  we  as  a  people  will  not  knowingly 


FUTURE  WITH  FALSE  IDEAS 

from  page  26)- 


FIND  BURIED  TREASURE 

Find  buried  gold,  silver,  coins,  treasures  with  powerful  new 
electronic  detector.  Most  powerful  made.  Ultra  sensitive. 
Penetrates  deepjnto  earth.  Works  through  mud,  beach 
sand,  rock,  wood,  etc.  Signals 
l^x    when  object  is  detected. 


*19«  {CM 
$12950 


Write  for  Free  Catalog,  treasure  hunting  tips  and  5  POWERFUL 
unusual  souvenir  coin.  MODELS 
RELCO  Dept.  D-199      Box  10839,  Houston,  Tex.  77018 


give  up  the  consumer  items — from  food 
to  electric  toasters  to  autos — that  our 
technology  gives  us.  Item  by  item,  we 
want  them  all  and  we'd  raise  hell  if  we 
were  told  we  couldn't  have  them.  Just 
as  the  poorer  nations  envy  us  our  tech- 
nology, so  one  of  the  great  cries  of  our 
own  poorer  people  is  that  they  are  de- 
prived of  a  large  enough  share  of  our 
technological  achievements.  Whoever 
lacks  them  wants  them. 

In  spite  of  all  the  talk  about  going 
back  to  live  a  quiet  life  alone  on  the 
edge  of  Walden  Pond  with  Thoreau, 


"For  one  yen  we  go  clip  clop.  For  two 
yen  we  go  cllppity,  ciippity,  clip." 
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we  don't  really  want  to  die  at  age  44 
of  tuberculosis  as  Thoreau  did — not 
when  pills  developed  by  the  medical 
technology  of  the  VA  in  the  1940's  now 
restore  health  to  TB  patients  who'd 
have  died  a  slow,  blood-coughing  death 
in  any  other  era. 

These  days  we  fly  or  drive  to  our 
Walden  Ponds,  and  we'd  rather  have  a 
supermarket  loaded  with  the  products 
of  our  technology  within  easy  driving 
distance  than  eat  the  water  lilies.  We 
know  there  aren't  enough  Walden  Ponds 
to  accommodate  each  one  of  206  mil- 
lion people,  nor  enough  relatives  and 
friends  to  feed  us,  as  Thoreau  was  fed 
by  others  in  order  to  lead  such  a  quiet, 
contemplative  life.  Yet  our  technology 
has  given  more  and  more  of  us  the  best 
available  equivalents  of  Walden.  If  Yel- 
lowstone Park,  Grand  Canyon,  the 
Smokies  and  your  favorite  lake  are 
crowded  with  visitors  these  days,  they 
were  not  thus  crowded  a  short  time  ago 
in  our  history.  Shorter  working  hours, 
longer  vacations,  better  roads,  higher 
earnings,  new  products,  good  cars,  air- 
planes, the  proliferation  of  good  motels, 
credit  cards,  etc.,  are  what  has  made  it 
possible  for  millions  to  travel  as  only 
the  rich  did  a  generation  ago — and  in 
better  style.  These  tools  of  travel  for  the 
millions  are  all  symbols  of  our  "mate- 
rialistic technology." 
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As  a  boy,  a  friend  of  ours  was  driven 
with  his  brothers  from  New  York  to 
St.  Louis  by  their  father  in  1920.  It 
took  three  weeks.  They  wore  out  sev- 
eral sets  of  tires.  Passengers  had  to  get 
out  and  help  push  the  overheated  1916 
Buick  over  the  larger  of  the  Alleghenies. 
Often  they  had  to  stop  and  rebuild 
washed-out  bridges  over  small  streams  in 
Pennsylvania,  Ohio  and  Indiana  before 
they  could  cross.  Once  they  camped  in  a 
tombstone  yard  in  Pennsylvania  for 
several  days  while  the  car  was  repaired. 
There  were  no  tourist  accommodations. 
The  route  was  largely  unmarked,  few 
of  the  roads  were  paved.  They  found 
their  way  by  the  old  Automobile  Blue 
Book  which  said  things  like:  "In  Schartz- 
ville,  turn  left  at  third  telephone  pole 
past  Wailriches'  grocery  and  continue  to 
red  mailbox,  then  rt.  on  dirt  road 
marked  Hanksville  Church."  This  was  in 
the  lifetime  of  a  man  who  today  has 
several  years  to  go  before  he  retires. 

"It  was  a  great  adventure,"  he  says, 
"and  when  we  got  home  we  we'"e  some- 
thing special.  Many  of  our  neighbors 
never  got  out  of  our  county  in  their 
whole  lives,  few  of  them  out  of  the 
state  " 

Yellowstone  was  almost  empty  in 
those  days.  Those  who  could  affo-d  it 
came  in  by  special  trains  to  Gardiner, 
Montana,  and  Mammoth  Springs.  Few 
of  them  were  "working  class."  Today  the 
trouble  with  our  national  parks  is  that 
there  are  too  many  Thoreaus  out  in 
the  wilderness — Thoreaus  who  couldn't 
get  out  of  their  home  counties  only  a 
generation  back.  Just  how  bad  is  that? 
Was  1920  better?  For  how  many  people? 

We  will  not  really  give  up  such  things. 
We  are  not  going  to  sit  still  for  returning 
the  pleasures  of  life  to  the  rich  only. 
Technology  has  given  working  men 
things  and  freedoms  that  kings  never 
dreamed  of  in  earlier  times — be  it 
symphonic  music  in  your  living  room, 
your  child  saved  from  diphtheria,  your- 
self saved  from  a  cruel  death  from 
lockjaw,  your  wife  rescued  from  the 
backbreaking  laundry  scrubbing  board, 
or  you  name  it.  If  this  be  materialism 
(and  it  is),  hooray  for  materialism,  the 
liberator  of  man. 

Truly  educated  people  know  that 
such  "materialism"  is  the  father  of  the 
arts,  philosophy,  literature,  architecture, 
all  learning,  institutional  religion  and 
everything  that  we  call  culture.  Nomads 
had  none  of  these.  Early  man  spent 
his  whole  miserable,  short  life  pursuing 
food  and  shelter.  The  seasonal  flooding 
of  the  Nile  allowed  previous  nomads 
to  settle  and  farm  on  one  spot,  when 
they  stumbled  on  wild  grain  seeds  that 
they  could  systematically  sow  and  reap 
to  the  rhythm  of  the  Nile.  Finally,  they 
produced  the  first  known  surplus  of 
food.  Only  then  could  some  men  take 
time  off  from  keeping  alive  to  think, 


write,  build,  develop  crafts,  paint,  com- 
pose music,  construct  science  and  mathe- 
matics and  thus  raise  the  first  great 
Western  civilization  in  Egypt.  The  new 
rewards  were  available  to  only  the  small- 
est privileged  classes.  Most  (but  no 
longer  all)  of  mankind  still  had  to  toil 
for  elementary  needs. 

THE  WHOLE  PROCESS  of  technology 
and  the  broadening  of  cultural  life 
since  the  days  of  the  Pharaohs  has  con- 
tinued to  our  day.  Only  in  recent  times 
has  it  come  on  with  a  rush.  Each  stum- 
bling technological  step  for  thousands  of 
years  extended  to  more  people  a  measure 
of  freedom  from  grubbing  for  the  meagre 
necessities  of  life  and  liberated  them  for 
less  necessary  things. 

It  is  no  matter,  today,  that  some 
choose  to  paint  or  explore  the  atom  with 
their  technological  freedoms,  while 
others  are  happy  to  watch  TV  over  a 
bottle  of  beer.  Each  to  his  own.  What- 
ever "his  own"  is,  surplus  products,  new 
products  for  the  convenience  of  man, 
production  that  needs  the  labor  of  fewer 
men,  piped  in  electricity  from  the  power 
plant,  oil  refineries,  computers,  etc.,  etc. 
— all  the  creatures  of  technology — made 
it  possible. 

Every  well-rounded  student  of  man- 
kind knows  that  this  is  the  most  funda- 


mental story  of  civilization.  Yet  many 
seemingly  learned  people  today  appear 
to  have  forgotten  it,  if  we  can  judge  by 
what  they  say  about  technology  making 
a  sadder  world. 

Now  false  ideas  are  attacking  our 
technology,  wholesale.  Not  the  beloved 
end  products,  but  the  research  and  sci- 
ence that  precedes  the  products — and 
the  processes,  unseen  by  the  consumer, 
on  which  we  depend  for  today's  prod- 
ucts. There  is  a  concerted  propaganda 
attack,  some  of  it  hysterical,  against 
all  research  and  development  in  gen- 
eral. It  comes  to  its  frenzied  height  in 
leftist  student  mobs  who  blindly  destroy 
computers  and  wreck  laboratories — the 
same  efl'orts  that  the  poor  Luddites  (you 
should  look  them  up)  used  to  try  to  stop 
the  industrial  revolution  in  England  On 
the  less  violent  level,  we  hear  repeated 
clamors  to  stop  this  development  and 
stop  that  development,  as  much  as  to 
say  "We've  got  the  technology.  Keep  the 
one  we  have  that  gives  us  all  these 
goodies,  but  no  more!"  But  we  need 
more — much  of  it  to  solve  the  problems 
that  still  beset  us. 

Immensely  popular  books  and  pam- 
phlets are  being  distributed  to  young  and 
old  alike  that  are  loaded  with  errors, 
falsehoods  and  pseudo-science  about 
{Continued  on  page  52) 


Will  you  WORK  SATURDAY 
^MORNINGS  for  the  keys, 
to  this  BRAND 
^(W  CAR  91 


FTREE  9440ES 
for  LIFE,foor 

Every  man  and  woman  who  ac- 
cepts my  offer  will  be  eligible  for 
FREE  SHOES  FOR  LIFE!  Mail 
coupon  for  full  details. 


TOP  MEM  receive 
this  deluxe 
^Tnaster  outfit 


beautiful  ease  containing 
ACTUAL  SAMPLES  showing 
fine  workmanship  and  comfort 
features  that  go  into  every  pair 
of  Mason  Shoes.  You'll  earn 
even  more  with  this  deluxe  Out- 
fit ..  .  coupon  brings  details  on 
how  to  get  it! 

WORK  WHENEVER  YOU  WANT  TO! 

Tied  up  Saturday  morningsf  Don't  let 
that  bother  you,  because  I  have  a  plan  that 
lets  you  take  orders  whenever  you  want  to 
.  .  .  after  supper,  weekends,  anytime. 
Coupon  brings  full  details. 

MASON  SHOE  MFG.  CO., 
Dept.  F-328 
Chippewa  Falls.  Wis.  54729 


ALL  YOU  HAVE  TO  DO  IS  SHOW  YOUR  FRIENDS  THIS  GIANT 
COLOR  CATALOG  . . .  AND  SEND  ME  THEIR  ORDERS 

If  you  can  show  your  friends  my  giant  132-page  full  color  comfort  shoe 
catalog  and  send  me  their  orders,  I'll  show  YOU  how  you  can  have 
the  keys  to  this  brand  new  car  ...  or  just  about  anything  else  you've 
ever  dreamed  of!  You  never  invest  Ic.  I'll  supply  everything  you  need. 
You  just  show  your  friends  our  more  than  2  10  beautiful  dress,  sport, 
work  shoe  styles  for  men  and  women.  Take  their  orders — often  as 
many  as  5  or  6  orders  on  Saturday  morning  alone.  Pocket  your  profits 
and  send  the  orders  to  me!  We  stock  and  ship  the  shoes.  And  WHAT 
a  stock.  Over  300,000  pairs!  Comfortable  air  cushion  shoes.  Colorful 
shoes.  All  the  latest  fashions,  styles.  Sizes  from  4  to  16.  Widths  AA  to 
EEEE.  You  name  it — Mason  has  it.  And  when  you  tell  your  friends 
they'll  be  helping  you  earn  that  car,  they'll  be  GLAD  to  give  their 
orders  to  you.  So  why  struggle  to  earn  extra  cash  when  it's  as  easy  as 
showing  your  friends  my  beautiful  color  catalog  on  Saturday  .  .  .  and 
the  catalog's  free  just  for  mailing  in  this  coupon. 


RUSff  FREE  CATALOG 


'  Mr.  Victor  Mason 

■  MASON  SHOE  MFG.  CO.,  Dept.  F-328 

J  Chippewa  Falls,  Wis.  54729 

\  Rush  FREE  Giant  132-page  full  color  Catalog  and  confidentiol 
I  profit  informotion.  Also  tell  me  how  I  can  get  FREE  SHOES 
I  FOR  LIFE! 

I  Name   

I  Address  


I  Town  .  State_ 


-ZiP- 
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FUTURE  WITH  FALSE  IDEAS 

from  page  51)  


production  and  chemicals,  sometimes 
written  by  men  and  women  with  degrees 
that  would  seem  to  qualify  them. 

Some  of  them  are  so  fictional,  so  out- 
rageously false,  and  so  loaded  with  ideas 
that  are  potentially  suicidal  to  our  na- 
tional well-being  that  they  appall  the 
men  who  work  in  the  fields  discussed. 
Sometimes  they  write  volumes  of  re- 
buttal, based  on  solid  fact,  only  to  see 
them  get  poor  reviews  and  limited  sales. 

One  state  legislature  (reacting  to  the 
power  of  popular  notions)  prohibited 
the  use  of  a  pesticide  that  had  never 
sickened  or  killed  anybody  in  more  than 
20  years  of  normal  use.  The  prohibition 
compelled  the  wide  use  of  another 
pesticide,  known  to  be  dangerous  except 
in  the  most  expert  hands,  against  which 
there  had  been  no  protest.  Predictably, 
its  wide  use  soon  made  hundreds  ill  and 
killed  several.  The  alternative  was  to 
see  some  of  the  state's  basic  crops  de- 
stroyed by  stubborn  insect  pests. 

What  we  ought  to  do,  if  we  don't  want 
to  make  a  worse  world,  is  to  mature  a 
little  in  our  view  and  understanding  of 
what's  happening.  There  is  basis  for  a 
lot  of  the  complaints.  In  fact,  there's 
more  basis  for  them  than  there  is  for 
many  of  the  more  popular  ideas  of  what 
we  ought  to  do  about  them.  Funda- 
mentally, in  the  last  30  or  40  years,  our 
technology  has  moved  far  too  fast  for 
us  to  adapt  our  minds  and  way  of  life 
to  it.  We  need  a  readjustment,  not  a 
housewrecking. 

In  the  case  of  the  highly  emotional 
pesticide  problem,  scientists  are  quietly 
working  on  a  host  of  ways  to  control 
the  bugs  by  other  means  than  DDT 
and  its  relatives.  A  lot  that  you've  heard 
as  certain  truth  about  DDT  is  hysterical, 
false  or  only  conjectural.  But  solely  on 
the  basis  of  its  permanence  in  the  en- 
vironment, nobody  is  happy  with  it. 

WHAT  ARE  WE  doing  as  a  public,  to 
back  up  and  speed  up  the  search 
for  better  alternatives  to  DDT?  Here's  a 
"new  priority"  that's  worth  a  crash  in- 
vestment because  the  payoff  is  clear  cut. 
Yet  there's  no  public  outcry  to  put  more 
effort  into  finding  DDT  substitutes — 
which  is  exactly  the  adaptation  to  our 
present  technology  that  we  should  make. 

It  requires  a  new  technology,  and 
many  of  us  are  attacking  science  and 
technology  wholesale  (and  by  implica- 
tion the  quiet  research  that  is  trying  to 
produce  the  substitutes).  We  are  listen- 
ing to  lies  that  the  bugs  are  harmless.  A 
supposedly  learned  book  to  instruct 
'"concerned  environmentalists"  tells  us 
that  the  206  million  people  in  this  coun- 
try can  feed  themselves  by  all  running 
garden  plots  and  brushing  the  bugs  off 
if  they  get  in  our  way.  It  ties  this  "in- 


formation" to  an  emotional  attack  across 
the  board  on  our  agricultural  tech- 
nology. It  is  doubtful  that  more  than 
5  million  or  so  Americans  could  survive 
such  a  "garden  plot"  agriculture.  The 
proposal  would  be  death  by  starvation 
to  upwards  of  190  million  people  here 
if  it  were  taken  seriously  by  our  lead- 
ership. Of  course  we  won't  shift  to  small 
garden  plots  for  everyone.  We  don't 
have  enough  plots  and  the  bugs  would 
eat  them  alive  if  we  limited  ourselves 
to  picking  them  off  by  hand.  But  this 
kind  of  rubbish  steers  attention  and 
support  away  from  what  we  ought  to 
be  doing,  and  tends  to  hamstring  many 
who  are  working  at  near  solutions.  Often 
they  are  under  attack,  today. 


can  clean  up  the  smoke,  purify  the 
waters,  find  better  ways  to  control  the 
insects — perhaps  even  disband  our  over- 
dense,  unhappy  and  unmanageable  cen- 
tral cities. 

Neither  more  nor  less  technology  can 
do  anything  for  the  human  soul.  Tech- 
nology deals  almost  entirely  with  a  bet- 
ter physical  life  on  earth,  which  gi/es 
the  inner  man  more  time  and  ease  to  be 
used  properly  or  improperly.  Our  souls 
suffer  from  the  decay  of  spiritual  leader- 
ship, from  our  avoidance  of  understand- 
ing ourselves  in  our  haste  to  blame 
others,  from  the  growth  of  crabbed  cyni- 
cism taught  to  children  when  they  are 
young — in  fact,  from  the  materialism 
not  of  technology  but  of  philosophy, 
which  too  often  misuses  the  time  that 
technology  gives  it  for  thinking. 


"Good  morning,  .  . .  Ron  Dexter  here  with  the  traffic  report.  Since  traffic  won't  be  moving 
for  the  next  couple  of  hours  I  thought  it  would  be  fun  to  play  a  little  game.  All  right 
motorists,  get  ready  now,  . .  .  'Simon  says  headlights  on,'.  . .  " 


What  we  need,  and  what  we  are  prob- 
ably going  to  get,  is  more  technology. 

It  is  true  that  the  rush  of  new  and 
bigger  industrial  and  agricultural 
operations  has  brought  on  all  the  prob- 
lems we  say  it  has — the  gases  in  the 
air,  the  huge  dumps,  the  ruined  water 
supplies,  the  new  chemicals  where  we 
don't  want  them,  etc.  They  came  on 
faster  than  anyone  dreamed,  and  created 
a  maze  of  unpredictable  complications. 

Many  people  do  (and  many  don't) 
find  themselves  leading  unsatisfying 
lives,  part  of  which  is  attributable  to  the 
unforeseen  side  effects  of  the  fantastic 
advances  man  has  made  in  recent  years. 
It  is  time  to  pause,  to  redirect  many  of 
our  efforts.  We  live  in  a  great  revolution, 
and  we  are — as  man  always  has  been — 
painfully  slow  in  readjusting  our  inner 
selves  and  our  life  style  in  a  satisfactory 
way  to  new  circumstances.  But  a  tech- 
nology directed  by  a  public  will  that 
looks  for  answers  instead  of  banishments 


No  doubt  we  will  get  the  new  tech- 
nology that  we  so  urgently  need  to  clean 
up  the  side  effects  of  the  technology  of 
our  recent  past  and  let  us  realize  more 
of  its  potentially  enormous  satisfactions. 
But  we'll  get  it  all  too  slowly,  thanks  to 
our  misdirected  attention.  As  we  face 
each  crisis  we  wUl  finally  recognize  the 
truth,  learning — as  usual — only  by  suf- 
fering. THE  END 
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had  been  burned  in  the  abortive  attack. 

Yeo  used  his  temporary  superiority 
well.  He  reinforced  the  base  at  Niagara, 
intercepted  supplies  headed  for  Sackets 
Harbor,  and  razed  several  U.S.  depots 
on  Ontario's  north  shore.  If  you  note 
that  the  two  fleets  avoided  meeting  each 
other,  you  note  correctly. 

Chauncey  returned  to  Sackets  Har- 
bor on  June  1  and  stayed  there,  making 
vague  threats  toward  his  enemy.  "If  he 
leaves  Kingston,  I  shall  meet  him.  The 
result  may  be  doubtful,  but  worth  the 
trial,"  he  wrote  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy.  But  Yeo  spent  most  of  his  tiine 
away  from  Kingston  and  Chauncey 
never  stirred.  With  the  General  Pike 
nearly  ready,  he  decided  he  could  af- 
ford a  month  of  caution.  The  pace  of 
the  war  on  Ontario  was  visibly  being 
set  by  the  labors  of  the  rival  shipbuild- 
ers. 

ON  JULY  2,  Yeo  returned  to  Kingston. 
On  July  20,  the  Pike  was  ready  for 
service  and  so  was  Chauncey's  courage. 
The  next  evening,  Chauncey  sailed  with 
his  entire  fleet,  including  the  Pike.  One 
broadside  from  this  giant  vessel  was 
substantially  equal  to  all  of  Chauncey's 
schooners.  All  of  her  guns  were  long, 
entirely  out-ranging  the  cannon  of  the 
British  fleet.  If  she  encountered  Yeo's 
vessels  in  a  good  breeze,  holding  a  wind- 
ward position,  she  had  a  good  chance 
of  destroying  them  all. 

First,  Chauncey  sailed  by  Kingston, 
to  show  Yeo  he  was  ready,  then  he 
headed  up  the  lake  again.  He  picked  up 
some  American  soldiers  near  the  Ni- 
agara River  for  a  new  raid  on  York. 
It  came  off  on  July  30,  destroying  many 
military  stores  and  equalizing  Yeo's 
June  raids  in  one  stroke. 

Chauncey  returned  to  Niagara  on 
Aug.  3,  dropped  off  the  troops  and 
waited  for  Yeo  to  appear.  He  wouldn't 
have  long  to  wait.  Yeo  had  set  sail  for 
Niagara  on  Aug.  2. 

On  August  7,  more  than  a  year  after 
the  war  had  begun,  the  British  and  the 
American  fleets  finally  sighted  one  an- 
other. The  Americans  were  at  anchor, 
off  Fort  Niagara,  and  the  British  were 
six  miles  to  windward. 

Through  the  7th,  the  wind  was  light 
and  variable — the  best  weather  for 
Chauncey's  ships.  But  he  wasn't  in  any 
hurry.  The  fleets  maneuvered  around 
each  other,  but  didn't  fight.  Each  com- 
mander claimed  his  adversary  "declined 
combat,"  though  "much  superior  in 
strength."  That  night,  a  squall  destroyed 
two  of  Chauncey's  schooners. 

Two  more  days  of  futile  maneuvers 
followed.  Then,  on  August  10,  the  two 
squadrons  got  so  close  that  battle  was 
unavoidable.  Chauncey  formed  his  fleet 
into  two  lines.  Yeo  lined  his  up  in  one. 


Yeo  advanced,  cutting  through  Chaun- 
cey's line,  capturing  two  schooners.  In- 
stead of  counter-attacking,  the  two  larg- 
est American  ships,  the  Pike  and  the 
Madison,  "immediately  bore  up,  fired 
their  stern-chase  guns,  and  made  all  sail 
for  Niagara,"  according  to  Yeo. 

From  the  13th  of  August  to  the  10th 
of  September,  the  two  fleets  maneu- 
vered, separated  and  reprovisioned,  met 
again  and  continued  to  play  mouse-and- 
mouse,  each  commander  claiming  he 
was  chasing  the  other.  If  the  loss  of 
four  American  schooners  had  given  Yeo 
an  edge,  the  American  commander  cer- 
tainly regained  it  in  mid-August  by  add- 
ing the  Sylpfu  a  340-ton,  14-gun  brig- 
rigged  sloop  that  Eckford  and  his  team 
had  built  of  white  oak  and  red  cedar 
in  the  incredible  time  of  21  days. 

Meanwhile,  heroic  deeds  were  being 
done  on  Lake  Erie.  Chauncey  had  told 
Perry,  "The  first  object  [on  Lake  Erie] 
will  be  to  destroy  or  cripple  the  enemy's 
fleet.  But  in  all  attempts  upon  the  fleet, 
you  ought  to  use  great  caution,  for  the 
loss  of  a  single  vessel  may  decide  the 
fate  of  the  campaign." 

On  Sept.  10,  while  Chauncey  and  Yeo 
were  playing  tag.  Perry  won  a  great, 
decisive  victory  on  Lake  Erie — by 
sacrificing  a  single  ship. 

On  Sept.  1 1 ,  Chauncey  and  Yeo  let 
their  caution  slip  a  bit  and  there  was  a 
brief  engagement  at  very  long  range  off 
the  mouth  of  the  Genesee  River  (near 
present-day  Rochester).  Neither  fleet 
did  much  damage  to  the  other.  In  the 
end  Yeo  ran  and  proudly  said  that 
Chauncey  dared  not  follow. 

On  the  28th.  the  squadrons  met  again, 
this  time  in  York  Bay,  wind  advantage 
to  the  Americans.  Yeo  stretched  his 
squadron  out  into  the  lake  and  Chaun- 
cey steered  directly  for  his  center.  The 
masts  and  riggings  of  two  British  ships 
were  seriously  damaged  and  there  were 
heavy  casualties  aboard.  Both  captured 
U.S.  schooners  were  recaptured. 

Yeo  fled  in  his  flagship,  the  Wolfe. 
He  sailed  so  quickly  he  passed  his  own 
ships,  which  then  hurried  after  him. 
Chauncey  followed.  But  because  his 
vessels  sailed  at  different  speeds,  his 
large  ships  towed  his  smaller  ones.  This 
was  so  much  of  a  drag  that  his  fleet 
didn't  have  a  chance  to  catch  the  fleeing 
enemy. 

It  was  hardly  a  decisive  victory,  but  it 
allowed  Chauncey  to  control  Lake  On- 
tario for  the  rest  of  the  1813  sailing 
season.  If  he'd  been  just  a  little  bolder, 
ordering  his  larger  vessels  to  cast  off 
their  tows,  he  might  have  settled  the 
issue  once  and  for  all.  What  both  com- 
manders wanted  was  a  greater  superior- 
ity than  their  toiling  shipwrights  could 
give  them.      (Continued  on  page  54) 
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Yeo  and  his  fleet  returned  to  King- 
ston, where  they  were  blockaded  until 
navigation  closed  in  late  November. 

Back  at  the  Sackets  Harbor  shipyard, 
Eckford  and  his  team  continued  to  build 
ships  at  a  frantic  rate.  During  the  win- 
ter of  1813-1814,  commanding  a  force 
of  400  shipwrights,  he  began  two  500- 
ton,  22-gun  brigs,  the  Jefferson  and  the 
Jones,  and  one  new  frigate,  the  1,580- 
ton,  58-gun  Superior. 

DESPITE  A  relatively  mild  winter,  sel- 
dom more  than  two-thirds  of  the 
work  force  was  fit  for  duty  and  nearly 
a  sixth  of  the  standby  crews  for  the 
new  ships  died.  Yet  the  Jefferson  was 
launched  on  April  7,  the  Jones  on  April 
10  and  the  Superior  on  May  2.  Another 
large  frigate,  the  Mohawk.  1,350  tons, 
42  guns,  was  begun  at  once. 

While  the  Americans  were  building 
their  ships  during  the  winter  of  1813- 
1814,  the  British  were  building  theirs. 
They  laid  down  two  frigates,  the  1,450- 
ton,  58-gun  Prince  Regent,  and  the 
1,215-ton,  42-gun  Princess  Charlotte. 
An  even  larger  frigate  was  also  started, 
but  it  couldn't  be  ready  much  before 
navigation  closed  in  the  fall  of  1814. 

Again,  Eckford  and  his  team  out- 
built British  counterparts  who  worked 
in  an  established  shipyard.  The  Ameri- 
can fleet  was  stronger  than  the  British 
fleet  during  the  1814  sailing  season  by 
the  proportion  of  six  to  five.  But  before 
all  the  new  ships  were  ready,  the  British 
were  on  the  move. 

On  May  6,  the  British  attacked  Os- 
wego, where  many  of  the  supplies  for 
Eckford's  new  ships  were  being  staged 
for  floating  to  Sackets  Harbor. 

Yeo  held  Oswego  for  about  1 2  hours, 
capturing  two  small  schooners,  2,000 
barrels  of  provisions,  some  cordage  and 
nine  heavy  cannon. 

The  bulk  of  the  American  supplies — 
cannon,  sails,  cordage,  etc. — had  been 
hidden  12  miles  up  the  Oswego  River. 
Yeo  declined  to  go  after  them,  so  they 
were  safe.  Getting  them  to  Sackeis  Har- 
bor was  something  else.  Yeo  repiovi- 
sioned  at  Kingston,  then  sailed  his  en- 
tire fleet  up  to  the  American  base  and 
blockaded  ii  tightly,  beginning  May  19. 
The  huge  Superior,  which  would  have 
given  the  Americans  a  sizable  edge  on 
the  lake,  was  sitting  in  the  harbor,  com- 
pletely finished  but  bare  of  cannon, 
sails,  provisions  and  cables  and  useless 
without  them. 

The  Americans  decided  to  run  the 
Oswego  supplies  through  the  blockade 
in  the  dark.  They  put  together  a  convoy 
of  19  bateaux  (small,  light,  flat-bot- 
tomed boats)  that  could  hug  the  shore. 
They  carried  a  total  of  21  long  32- 
pound  guns,  10  long  24s,  three  42- 
pound  carronades  and  10  cables,  one  of 


them  22  inches  in  diameter  and  weigh- 
ing 9,600  lbs.,  to  be  used  for  the  Su- 
perior's anchor. 

At  sunset  on  May  28,  1814,  the  little 
convoy  rowed  away  from  Oswego.  By 
dawn,  it  was  at  the  Big  Salmon  inlet, 
eight  miles  from  Sackets  Harbor.  Eight- 
een of  the  boats  were  then  hidden  in 
Big  Sandy  Creek.  One  lagged,  was  cap- 
tured, and  gave  the  plot  away. 

Yeo  sent  180  men  up  the  creek  in 
flatboats  to  bag  the  whole  lot.  The 
Americans  captured  their  pursuers,  but 
now  had  to  load  the  supplies  into  ox- 
carts and  pull  them  along  forested  In- 
dian trails  to  the  shipyard. 

The  22-inch  rope  wouldn't  fit  on  any 
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cart.  Without  it,  the  Superior  was  use- 
less. One  hundred  militiamen  were 
gathered  and  reinforced  by  local  farm- 
ers. On  a  signal,  they  lifted  the  huge 
cable,  put  it  on  their  shoulders  and 
marched  through  the  dense  forest  to- 
ward the  harbor,  some  eight  miles  away. 

With  the  harbor  garrison  cheering, 
the  marchers  entered  the  port  and 
brought  the  cable  directly  to  the  Su- 
perior. Today,  on  a  country  road  in 
upper  New  York,  a  stone  memorializes 
the  "Rope  Job." 

On  June  6th.  Yeo  raised  his  blockade 
of  Sackets  Harbor.  All  the  supplies  had 
gotten  by  him,  despite  his  best  efforts, 
and  naval  superiority  had  now  passed 
again  to  the  Americans. 

After  they  finished  outfitting  their 
ships,  the  Americans  blockaded  Yeo  in 
Kingston  with  their  four  largest  ships, 
while  the  others  in  the  fleet  patrolled 
the  lake. 

It  was  the  ideal  time  for  the  U.S.  fleet 
to  cooperate  with  the  army,  and  that 
was  what  the  army  had  in  mind. 

"1  do  not  doubt  my  ability  to  meet 
the  enemy  in  the  field,"  General  Brown 
wrote  to  Commodore  Chauncey,  "and 
to  march  in  any  direction  over  his  coun- 
try, your  fleet  carrying  for  me  the 
necessary  supplies." 

But  Chauncey  wasn't  biting.  "1  shall 
afford  every  assistance  in  my  power  to 
cooperate  with  the  army  whenever  it 
can  be  done  without  losing  sight  of  the 


great  object  for  the  attainment  of  which 
this  fleet  has  been  created — the  capture 
and  destruction  of  the  enemy's  fleet  .  .  . 
1  shall  not  be  diverted  from  my  efforts 
to  effectuate  it  by  any  sinister  attempt 
to  render  us  subordinate  to  or  an  ap- 
pendage of,  the  army." 

Brown  began  his  invasion  without 
Chauncey.  On  July  25,  it  ground  to  a 
halt  at  Lundy's  Lane,  on  the  Niagara 
peninsula.  Without  support  from  the 
American  fleet  on  Lake  Ontario,  Brown 
was  fought  to  a  standstill. 

And  so  the  1814  fighting  season  came 
to  an  end,  the  issue  still  undecided. 
Chauncey  blockaded  Yeo  until  the  Brit- 
ish launched  the  largest  vessel  yet  seen 
on  fresh  water,  a  colossus  of  102  guns. 
Then,  considering  himself  outnumbered 
again,  Chauncey  returned  to  Sackets 
Harbor. 

There,  he  and  Eckford  determined  to 
build  a  ship  even  larger  than  the  huge 
British  vessel,  if  possible.  Eckford  then 
designed  the  New  Orleans,  3,000  tons, 
120  guns.  It  was  launched  in  spring, 
1815.  But  the  peace  treaty  between 
Britain  and  the  United  States  had  al- 
ready been  signed.  Never  again  did  Yeo 
and  Chauncey  confront  each  other. 

TODAY,  it's  perhaps  too  easy  to  dis- 
miss both  commanders  as  simply  too 
cautious  and  too  fearful  to  have  been 
entrusted  with  command. 

True,  they  were  cautious.  But  both 
had  their  reasons,  or  thought  they  had. 
Yeo  was  terribly  aware  that  if  his  fleet 
were  destroyed  by  Chauncey's,  almost 
nothing  could  stop  the  Americans  from 
annexing  Canada.  The  balance  of  power 
between  the  two  fleets,  he  knew,  was  so 
delicate  that  even  a  minor  battle,  in 
which  he  lost  a  ship  or  two,  could  doom 
his  squadron. 

Chauncey  had  many  of  the  same 
fears,  but  with  less  reason.  The  British 
armed  forces  in  Canada  weren't  strong 
enough  to  hold  any  American  territory 
for  long.  Still,  if  Chauncey's  fleet  had 
been  destroyed  by  Yeo's,  it  would  have 
ended  America's  chance  to  conquer  Can- 
ada and  win  the  war.  Though  that  didn't 
come  off,  he  was  charged  with  making 
it  possible. 

In  the  end,  each  man  was  far  more 
afraid  to  lose  than  he  was  eager  to  win. 
So,  the  only  heroes  on  Lake  Ontario 
were  the  shipbuilders,  particularly  Henry 
Eckford  and  his  toiling  men  who  ac- 
complished breath-taking  feats  of  naval 
construction  under  the  worst  possible 
circumstances.  Like  the  most  famous 
naval  hero  of  that  day,  O.H.  Perry, 
Eckford  did  much  to  buy  peace. 

Henry  Eckford  returned  to  his  New 
York  shipyard  and  to  a  career  with 
many  illustrious  years  ahead  at  home 
and  abroad.  You  will  simply  have  to 
look  them  up  elsewhere,  as  we  have 
come  to  THE  END. 
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rSSHOPPER 


NAVY  BLUE  American  Legion  blazer,  55% 
dacron,  45%  wool.  Sizes  36-46.  Short, 
regular,  long,  extra  long,  or  stout  $37.50. 
Sizes  48-50  add  $2.50.  Other  sizes  add 
$5.00  with  5  weeks  delivery.  Give  height, 
chest,  suit  size.  Send  check  or  M.O.  with 
order  #77150.  National  Emblem  Sales, 
The  American  Legion,  P.O.  Box  1055, 
Dept.  7,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


WRIST  ALARM  WATCH— the  built-in  buzzer 
reminds  you  on  time.  Features  a  Swiss 
movement,  unbreakable  mainspring,  anti- 
magnetic  hairspring,  luminous  dial  mark- 
ers, lizard  strap.  $14.98  +  $1.00  pstge  & 
hdlg.  For  NY  add  sales  tax.  30  day  money 
back  guar.  Jay  Norris  Corp.,  31  Hansen 
Ave.,  Dept.  AK-32,  Freeport,  N.Y.,  11520. 


BLOOD  PRESSURE  UNIT.  Aneroid-type 
with  touch  &  hold  Velcro  sleeve.  No  slip- 
ping. Accurate,  easy-to-read  gauge.  One 
year  warranty.  $16.95  +  75<:  pstge.,  with 
Bowles  Stethoscope  $19.95.  Money  back 
guarantee  if  returned  ppd  within  30  days. 
Piper  Brace  Co.,  Dept.  AL-71BU,  811 
Wyandotte,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  64105. 


DIRECTOR  CHAIRS  featuring  American 
Legion  Emblem.  Folding  hardwood  frames 
with  rust-resistant  hardware  &  self-leveling 
plastic  glides.  Easy  to  remove  Legion  Blue 
washable  duck  canvas  slip-on  seat  &  back. 
No  COD.  Check  or  money  order.  $16.95, 
No.  74345.  National  Emblem  Sales.  Dept. 
AL-7  The  American  Legion,  P.O.  Box  1055, 
Indianapolis,  Indiana. 


WHEN 


ANSWERING  ADS- 
GIVE  YOUR  ZIP  CODE 


SEPTIC  TANK  TROUBLE? 

'  NORTHEL  Reactivator 
works  to  keep  septic  tank 
and  cesspool  clean.  A 
bacteria  concentrate 
breaks  up  solids  and 
grease — works  to  prevent 
overflow,  back-up,  odors. 
Regular  use  can  save 
costly  pumping  or  dig- 
ging. Simply  mix  dry  powder  in  water, 
flush  down  toilet.  Non-poisonous,  non- 
caustic.  Money  back  guarantee  of  satis- 
faction. Six  months'  supply,  $3.95;  full 
year's  supply  only  $7.00  postpaid. 
NORTHEL  DISTRIBUTORS,  AL-7 

P.O.    Box   1103,    Minneapolis,   Minnesota,  55440 


Exclusive  U.  S.  Patent 


MOWlmS 

REAL  OLD 
LINCOLN  CENTS 

--for  only  |04 

Only  10^  brings  you  5  old  Lincoln  pennies 
issued  before  1930.  (One  set  to  a  customer.) 
This  offer  made  to  introduce  our  "Coins  on 
Approval"  service.  You  may  return  without 
purchase  and  can  stop  service  at  any  time. 
You  will  also  receive  the  most  wonderful  cat- 
alog of  coin  offers  in  America.  Just  send  10^ 
to:  LITTLETON  STAMP  &  COIN  CO.,  INC., 
Dept.  M-18,  Littleton,  N.H.  03561. 


invisible  \ 

SWIM-EZY* 


BE  SURE,  GET  ORIG.  SWiM-EZY® 

Nonswimmers  swim  instantly  with  SWIM-EZY®,  the 
amazing  and  ONLY  U.S.  Patent  approved  invisible 
swim  aid  with  special,  pat.  features  and  quality  not 
found  in  any  other  device.  Only  4  oz.,  1/25"  thin, 
it  is  worn  invisible,  under  swim  suit  or  trunks.  Even 
if  you  can't  swim  a  stroke— now  you  can— swim 
quickly  and  easily-with  little  effort.  Poor  swimmers 
look  like  champions.  Relax  and  join  the  water  fun. 
There  Is  no  substitute  for  orig.  SWIM-EZY®  at  any 
price.  Hundred  thousands  of  delighted  users.  Buy 
today— swim  tomorrow.  Send  $8.95  plus  250  ppd. 
or  700  for  speedy  Airmail,  in  Calif,  add  450  tax. 
Give  Waist  Size,  Sex.  10  day  money  back  guar. 
SWIM-EZY  MFR.,  Dept.  1-200,  Alfadeno,  Co.  91001. 


The 
knife  for 

hunting, 
fishinff  and 
all  around  use. 
Mirror  polished,  im- 
ported stainless 
steel    blade  honed 
to  a  razor's  eriKe.  Rupr- 
ged.    Opens    with    flick  of 
finger.    Locks    into  position. 
Blade  will  not  close  when  in  use. 
Press    button    in    handle    to  close. 
Safety  finger  guard.  Sure-grip  handle. 
Balanced  for  target  throwing.  IF  BROKEN 
WITHIN   lO  YEARS  WE  WILL  REPLACE  AT  NO 
CHARGE!  Use  30  days.  Monev  back  if  not  plea: 
Not  a  switchblade.   Special   Ic  Sale.   REG.  PRICE 
SI. 98.  Send  SI. 99  &  receive  2  knives.  Add  49c  post 
age,  handling.  Remit  TOTAL  $2.48  for  2  knives.  OR 
DER  NOW!  IWidwest  Knife  Co.,  9043  S.  Western  Ave. 
Dept.    DD-2557,    Chicago,     111.    60620.    Est.  1936 


tELESCO|>ic 

SPIN  ROD 

795 

m  2/14.95 

Perfect  for  packing  in,  and  casual 
stop-by-the-road  fishing.  Extends 
from  15  inches  to  6  feet  in  seconds! 
Excellent  action. 

Deluxe  Case  — 3  Initials  2.00 

Whalebone-hard  plastic  protective 
case  complete  with  3  initials  of 
your  choice.  Print  initials  clearly 
on  your  order. 

Add  only  60^  per  rod  for  shipping 
and  handling.  No  C.O.D.  please. 
In  California,  add  5%  sales  tax. 


International  Sportsman,  Inc. 

Dept.  52,  26  Mark  Dr.,  San  Rafael,  CA  94903 
SPORTING  GEAR  BY  MAIL      Satisfaction  guaranteed 


Kodacolor  Film 

DEVELOPED  &  PRINTED 


Kodak  Instamatic  Size  126 
12  Exposure.  Jumbo  Color  Prints 
Failures  Credited.  Guaranteed  Excellent 

WITH  A  FRESH 
REPLACEMENT 
ROLL  OF  VIKING 
TRU-COLOR  FILM 

Size  126  for  Ail 

Instant  Loading 

Cameras  -  12  exp. 

OFFER  GOOD  ALL  OF  1971! 
VIKING  PHOTO  SERVICE 
Dept.  188    Portage,  Wis.  53901 


WITH  THIS 
COUPON 


•2 


.00 


Includes 
Postage 
Back  to  You! 


Clip-On  Magnifiers 


Clip  MAGNIFIERS  on  regular  glasses. 
SEE  CLEARER  INSTANTLY.  Read 
fine  print.  Do  close  work.  Neat,  metal 
frame.  10  day  trial.  SATISFACTION 
GUARANTEED.  Send  age,  sex.  On 
arrival  pay  postman  $4.95  plus  C.O.D. 
or  send  only  $4.95  and  we  pay  postage. 
PRECISION  OPTICAL  CO.,  Dept.  34-G,  Rochelle,  ill.  61068 


TELL  THE  WORLD  YOU.  SERVED! 
WEAR  A  COMMEMORATIVE  RING 


DIVISION  NUMBER. 
INSIGNIA. 
CAMPAIGNS 


New  gom-encrusted 
emblems.  Choice  of 
over  100  -  military, 
fraternal,  profession- 


BIHIHSTONES, 
GEMSTONES  OH 
_        ,  .  DIAMONDS 

$38  Easy-Pay  Plan 

PRESTIGE  RINGS  you'll  be  proud  to  wear.  Combine  your 
present  affiliation  or  profession  with  a  lifetime  armed 
service  memento.  Heavy,  man-sized  in  10-K  gold.  Amer- 
ica's largest  selection  of  military  rings,  over  1000  com- 
binations, all  services,  all  wars. Prompt  delivery. Charge 
on  B  of  A,  M  0,  Amex  cards.  Money-back  guarantee! 
Send  for  FREE  full  color  catalog  today. 
ROYAL  MILITARY  JEWELRY 
Box  /-SOS  Apache  Junction,  Ariz.  85220 
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PARTING  SHOTS 


"Eggs,  toast  and  coffee,  sir — now  may  1  ex- 
plain our  plate,  cup  and  silverware  rental  plan?" 


|-.I!H  AN'  r.KGION  ir.\(:.\7,INK 


HONEST  CATCH 

The  dejected  fisherman,  canxing  his  rod  and  reel  and  other  fishing 
equipment,  was  on  his  way  home  minus  a  single  fish.  Suddenly  his  face 
brightened.  Entering  the  local  fish  market,  he  ordered  three  bass,  then  put- 
ting down  his  fishing  gear  and  holding  out  his  hands,  he  told  the  proprietor: 

"Just  throw  them  to  me,  Mac.  so  I  can  honestly  say  I  caught  them." 

F.  G.  Kern'AN 


SUBURBAN  RENEWAL 

Our  humble  home  we  have  renovated, 
Repainted  and  cleaned  and  decorated, 

From  peak  of  the  roof  to  the  basement 
floor, 

And  it's  now  worth  thousands  of  dollars  more 
—  (According  to  the  tax  assessor) 

D.  O.  Flynn 

I  SHOULDA  SAID  ... 
The  trouble  with  thinking  before  you 
speak  is  that  by  the  time  you're  ready 
somebody  has  changed  the  subject. 

Franklin  P.  Jones 

A  ZIP-CODE  TALE 

When  she  was  07102, 

from  -101  I  plied  my  woo  ; 

then  soon  a  church  in  -103 

incorporated  her  and  me. 

Our  first  house  was  in  -104 

where  we  began  the  marriage  lore  ; 

in  -105  the  children  grew, 

a  bigger  house  and  better  view, 

in  -106  1  earned  my  bread, 

in  -108  the  children  wed — 

one  set  up  house  in  -107, 

the  other  moved  to  -111. 

We  leased  a  flat  in  -113, 

with  less  upkeep  and  less  to  clean, 

and  have  been  thinking  much,  anew, 

before  any  grandchildren  come  due, 

of  going  on  honeymoon  -002/ 

Daniel  De  Paola 

MAD  IMPULSE 
Shoppers  go  wild  in  supermarkets  be- 
cause there's  no  shelf  controL 

Joseph  C.  Salak 

NAKED  TRUTH 

The  bare  skin  being  shown 
On  our  stages  in  recency 

Was,  not  long  ago,  known 
As  the  hide  of  indecency. 

G.  Sterling  Leiby 


GOOD  SELL 

The  owner  of  a  department  store  asked  one  of  his  clerks  what  he  was 
doin!{  in  the  sportin</-goods  department  when  he  was  assigned  to  the 
greeting-card  counter. 

"Well,  it  happened  this  way,"  replied  the  clerk.  "This  fellow  came  in 
for  a  get-well  card  for  his  girl  who  had  a  broken  hip.  So  I  reminded  him 
that  he  wouldn't  be  taking  her  out  for  a  couple  of  months  and  that  he 
might  as  well  go  fishing.  That  led  to  a  sale  of  fishhooks,  then  a  line  for 
the  hooks,  then  a  rod  and  reel  for  the  line,  then  a  boat  so  he  could  get 
into  deep  water,  then  a  boat  trailer.  And  then  I  convinced  him  that  he'd 
have  to  buy  a  car  to  haul  the  trailer,  so  I  sold  him  my  car!" 

Dan  Bennett 


APART  AT  THE  SEAMS 

The  countr\  dot  tor  asked  the  hill  woman  to  tear  up  an  old  sheet  for 
bandages  while  he  tried  to  repair  her  fight-loving  husband's  battered  head. 
"Want  me  to  rip  an  old  seam  so  \  ou  can  seam  an  old  rip,  eh?"  she  cackled. 

Dorothy  Robinson 


"It's  an  electric  razor.  We'd  like  to 
see  what  we  sent  through  college." 
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BSBNgyy/  professional-type 

Bheavy  duty 

paint  sprayer 


r  ■  ■  ■  ■ 


SPRAYS 

SMOOTH,  EVEN  COAT 

AUTOMATICALLY 

AT  ANY  ANGLE! 


2  FOR  $25.00 


New  jet  propulsion  pump 
powers  any  pourable  liquid! 

Adjustable  jewel  nozzle  prevents 
clogging,  skipping . . .  lets  you 
spray  up,  down,  or  sideways 
— without  tilting  jar! 

Silky — Smooth  painting 
in  half  the  time! 
Slip-proof  trigger  provides 
simple  one-finger  operation! 


FREE  viscometer 
attachment  holds 
consistency  even 
— adjusts  for 
thick,  medium, 
or  thin  spray! 


Now... save  yourself  a  bundle  of  time  and  money 
on  any  painting  or  spraying  job  around  the 
house!  Just  plug  in  the  cord,  squeeze  the  trig- 
ger, and  paint  walls,  ceilings,  doors... house  ex- 
terior, garage. . .  car— anything!— automatically! 
Works  on  any  liquid  that  pours— even  varnish  or 
polyurethane!  Revolutionary  new  viscometer 
lets  you  adjust  any  brand  or  type  of  paint  (en- 
amel, flat... latex,  PVC— or  what  have  you)  for 
proper  consistency  —  and  holds  it!  Foolproof 
electromagnetic  motor  never  needs  oiling  or 
adjustment.  Completely  rustproof. 

You  must  get  professional  results 
—or  money  refunded! 
ONLY  $12.98  COMPLETE 


BUY  WITH  CONFIDENCE 
30-DAY  MONEY  BACK  GUARANTEE 


JAY  MORRIS  CORP.,  227  East  45th  Street 
Dept.  AK-47,  New  York,  N.Y.  1 001 7 

TO  ORDER: 

FILL  OUT  COUPON 
APPEARING  ON 
PAGE  48 


JAY  NORRIS  CORP.,  227  East  45th  Street 
Dept.  AK-47,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017 


Attention  all  Legion  Posts: 

FREE!  im  MALI  Ws 

for  Servicemen  Overseas 


PMmu. 


^      N  T  H  O 


Collect  your  empty  packs  of 

im\1ALLGold  and/or  Menthol  100s 

Send  them  to  us  and  we'll  ship  free 
cigarettes  to  servicemen  overseas. 


The  American  Tobacco  Company 
A  Division  of  American  Brands,  Inc. 
245  Park  Avenue  •  New  York,  N.Y.  10017 


Enclosed  are . 


.  groups  of  500  empty  packs.  Please  send 
(       )  Pall  Mall  Gold  lOO's  cartons; 

(        )  Pall  Mall  Menthol  cartons; 


Serviceman's  name. 

Camp  Unit  

APO/FPO  


Donor's  Name. 


Donor's  Address. 


Limited  to:  Vietnam  (or  other  Far  East  areas  —Thailand,  Korea,  Taiwan,  Philippines, 
Japan,  etc.) 


For  each  group  of  500  empty 

packs  of  IM  MALL  Gold  or  Menthol 

lOO's  we  receive,  we'll  send  5  fresh 
cartons  (50  packs)  to  the  service- 
man or  camp  of  your  choice.  This 
represents  a  free  pack  for  every  10 
empty  packs. 

Start  collecting  now! 


Filter:  20  mg."tar",  1.4  mg.  nicoiine  Filter  Menthol:  18  mg."tar",  1.3  mg.  nicotine 
av.  per  cigarette,  FTC  Report  NOV. 70 


